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| PREFACE. 


V O was the Aubur of 
the following Letter, is 

wholly unknown to the Publiſher, 
neither 1s it material to the 
Merits of the Piece itſelf, but 
the Perſon to whom it was ad- 
dreſſed being told by many of 
his Friends that this rough 
Draught or Pidture of human 
Nature, how unfiniſhed ſoever 
it may appear, yet the Lines 
A 2 are 


PRE F A CE. 
are juſt, and the Features are 
true; he has therefore thought 


fit to let it be expoſed to pul- 
lick View, that all Perſons 


may have liberty to cenſure or 
approve as they ſhall Judge mft 
"_ 
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SIR, 3 
HE Friendſhip which you have 

honoured me with for ſo ma- 
ny Years, is what I have always ſer the 
higheſt Value upon, and therefore ſhall 
make it my conſtant Endeavour to 


preſerve it; for I ſcarce know any 
thing in the World that can yield one 


a greater Pleaſure than the Efteem of an ; 
honefl and a worthy Man. But the | 


Task you impoſe upon me in your laſt, 
to give you in Writing a ſhort Scheme 
of thoſe Thoughts i in Morality, which 
1 have ſometimes offered to you in 
Converſation, is what I would willing- 
ly decline, if I could diſpenſe with the 
al Command of yours, or if Idid not 
think myſelf obliged moſt religiouſſy 
to obſcrye Whatever you enjoin. 

2 


_ [ vi] | 

Tis not that I am under any Ap- 
prehenſion of offending you, by pro- 
poſi ng what may perhaps be. a little 
uncommon, and ſomewhat differing 
from the received Opinion; for 1 
know you have too mych right Senſe 
80 be impoſed upon by falſe Reaſon- 
ing, and therefore you are not afraid 
of any Hrerdam or Debate ; but can hear 
With the utmoſt Candour and Fairnefs, 
any thing that can be advanced, pro- 
vided it is not contrary to Religion or 
good Monners; and whenever 1 offer 
any thing of that Nature to you, 1 
ſhall deſerve to forfeit for ever your 
Friendſhip and good Opinion, which 
would be the moſt ſenſible Loſs I 

You know that of late I have had 
very great Occaſion and Opportunity 
to make moral RefeRBions and tho my 
| | Talent 
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Talent that way is bur ſmall, yet as you 
were pleaſed not altogether to diſap- 
prove ſomething of that kind, which 
I mentioned when J ſaw you laſt, and 
ſince you deſire to have in Writing a 
ſhort View of che whole Scheme, in 
order to take it into à ſtrict Examina- 
tion; I ſhall be the more ready to gra- 
tify you, becauſe the Diſtance to which 
we are caſt is ſo great, as very rarely 
to allow me the Happineſs of your 
Company. 
Tux only thing chat makes me a 
little ſhy in this Affair is, that I can- 
not comply with your Demand with- 
out ſeeming to encroach upon your 
Province, and aſſuming that ſame Pri- 
vilege over you, which you do with 
good Authority exerciſe over the reſt 
of Mankind; for I cannot but imagine 
to my ſelf, that whilſt you oblige me 


tO 
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to act the part of a Preacher, (for which 
Iam no way qualified,) you are forced in 
the mean time to deſcend from above, 
and fit below like a meek and humble 
Auditor. This I muſt own is a very 
grear Hardſhip, which I am really 
aſham'd to put upon you, the Sermon 
being ſo very ſerious and dull, and 
ſomewhat too long into the bargain. 
But as you have brought this Misfor- 
tune upon yourſelf, there is no Reme- 
dy; you muſt keep your Counte- 
nance and hear me patiently, and fo I 


begin my Diſcourſe. 
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THOUGHTS 


Virtue aud Happineſs, &c. 


As 


PART I. 


SR . 


V reflecting on what paſſes within our- 
ſelves, we know that we do not only 
Perceive thoſe Ideas which are in our 
Minds, ſo as to be able to compare them one 
with another, and to diſcern their various 
Relations, Agreements, and Diſagregments, 
Sc. but we are alſo variouſly affeFed by 
them, and they give us Joy and Satisfaction, 
Pleaſure and Delight, and thereby promote 
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our Happineſs; or elſe occaſion Grief and 
Diſturbance, Uneaſineſs and Pain, and 1o 
far contribute to our Miſery. 

THE Power to be thus affected, or to per- 
ceive Pleaſure and Pain, is what we call 
by the general name of Senſe ; which all 
Animals are poſſeſſed of in ſome Degree, and 
Mankind, in particular, are endowed with 
great varicty of Senſes, or paſſive Powers of 
Perception, through which the proper Ob- 
jets differently affect us with Pleaſure or 
Pain. 

- AND the ſeveral Modes of Grief and Joy, 
excited in us by theſe Objects, acting upon 
our Senſes, are called Mections or Paſſions. 

PLEASURE is called Good, and Pain Evil, 
but theſe Terms are commonly applied to 
Objects; for Whatever is apt to raiſe, or 
excite Pleafure in us, is in itfelf and in- 
diately Good; as that which may procure us 
objects of Pleaftre, is called mediately Good, 
On the contrary we name that Evil which 
gives us Pain and Difturbance, and that is 
mediately and conſequentially Evil, which 
will procure us any Evil, or deprive us of 

any Good. 2 6 ; 
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[ 3] 
Tur Impreſſions received into our Minds, 
from the various Objects which have any In- 


fluence or Effect upon us, by ſtriking upon 


ſome of our Senſes or Powers of Affection, 
do give us either Pleaſure, or Pain; for 
whatever it is, which produces neither of 
theſe, is not in itſelf either Good or Il, but 
perfeMly indifferent, and of no moment 
nor concern. | 

As the Senſations of Pleaſure and Pain 


are annexed to the Impreſſions which Objects 


make upon our Senſes, when preſent ; ſo al- 
ſo when they are abſent, their Images and 
Repreſentations, as they paſs before our 
View, are attended with an Idea or Appear- 
ance, a Fancy or Opinion of Good or Evil, 
as they are conſidered with reſpe& to our 
ſelves, and the Effect they would have upon 


us, by producing in us either Pleaſure or 


Pain. 

WE do not only receive Pleaſure from the 
immediate preſence of Good, but it alſo gives 
Joy and Satisfaction, when we know that 
it is in our Poſſeſſion, fo as that we can enjoy 
it wheneyer we pleaſe; as on the cantrary, 
the Loſs, the Want, or Abſence of Good, 

B 2 gives 
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gives us Grief and Uneaſineſs, whenever its 
Lala preſents itſelf to the Mind. And as pre- 
ſent Evil affects us with Pain, fo the Idea of 
abſent Evil which we have eſcaped, or are 
delivered from, gives us Pleaſure, We al- 
ſo receive Joy and Satisfaction, from the 
Thought of approaching Good, or depart- 
ing Eyil, which is called Hope; as the Diſ- 
turbance we receive from the view of depart- 
ing Good, or approaching Evil, is called Fear. 
WHEN a Man is free from all Uneafineſs, 5, 
and has no Perception of any Thing, but 
what is pleaſing and agreeable, he is then 
perfectly content with his preſent State, and 
has no Iuclination nor Endeavour but to con- 
tinue it. But when theſe Objects of Good or 
Evil begin to act upon us, ſo as to affect 
us with Unea/ineſs, tis then that we are put 
into Mption, being neceſſarily determined by 
Nature, to ſhun and eſcape, ſo far as we 
are able, every painful and uneaſy Senſa- 
tion; as well as to retain and continue that 

which is pleaſing and delightful, _ 
AlL preſent or approaching Exil excites 
Aver ſion; which implies not only the AﬀeRi.. 
on of Pain and Diſturbance, but an Endea- 
your 


5! 
vour to fly from and avoid it; as abſent or 
departing Good occaſions Deſire, which im- 
plies not only Grief and Uneaſineſs in the 
want of it, but an Inclination to obtain and 
preſerve it. 

Deſire, or Aver ſion, is the vis impreſſa, 
or the moving force in all voluntary Agents; 
the one being an Impulſe, whereby we are 
driven away from whatever appears to be 

Evil; as the other is an Attraction, whereby 
we are drawn towards that which we take 
to be Good. Yet theſe may be reduced to 
one and the ſame by a different view of their 
Objects, for Deſire may be called Averſion, 
if we conſider the abſence of Good: as 'an 
Evil; as Averſion may be termed Defire, if 
we conſider the removal of Evil as a Good. 

TEISs force of Attraction, or Repul/ion, 
proceeds from the Idea or Appearance of 
Good or Evil, which is preſent in the Mind ; 
for every Idea of abſent Pleaſure which we 
want, and are not poſſeſſed of, is a real Pain; 
and the greater the Appearance, or Opinion 
of the Pleaſure, the greater will be our Un- 
eaſineſs in the want of it, and our Defrre to 
obtain it: And as Averſjon to preſent Evil is 


[6] 

equal to the Senſation of Pain that we feel, 
1 Fer, or Averſion to future Evil, that is 
likely to befall us, will be Proportionable 
to out Idea of the Miſery which we in 
* will bring upon us. 

Every Uneaſineſs that we feel, is a Mo- 
tive to Action, but before we can be put into 
Abotion, or induced to change our prefent 
State, tis neceſſary that the Force ſhonld be 
Gafficient to overcome the Reftance; or that 
the Deſire of ſome abſent Good, or Fear of 
{ome approaching Evil, would prevail over 
the W we r in our er Condi- 
tion. 

Tuck the SatisfaQtion of onr preſent 
Condition be not very great, and the Deſire 
of fome abſent Good be very ſtrong, yet if 
that Deſire be ballanced by ſome Aoer/fon to 
the Means of obtaining it, or Fear of ſome 
Evil that may follow, we ſhall not be put into 
Motion, but be determined to forbear the 
purſuit of that 'Good; 'nay, though our 
preſent | Eſtate be exceedingly painful and 
uneaſy, yet if our Averfion to the Means of 
freeing ourſel ves from it be greater than our 
Averſion to the preſent Evil, we ſhall be de- 
termined to endure it. IN 


[ 7 ] 
In all Caſes where oppoſite Deſires and 
Aber ſions do, at the ſame time, urge us to 
do, and to forbęar any Action; if equal, 
they deſtroy one another, and we remain in 
the ſame ſtate as before; otherwiſe the moſt 
Powerful will determine us to change or 
continue it. 
Ax where various Deſires and Aver/jons 
do move us different ways, or excite us to 
different Actions, the ſtrongeſt will always 
prevail, and the Force or Eagerneſi where- 
with we purſue any Good, or fly from any 
Evil, will in ſome meaſure be proportiona- 
ble to the prevailing Defire or Ayerſion 
wherewith we are moyed. 

Ver that we may effeAually be put into 
Motion towards any Good, tis neceſſary, 
not only that its Idea ſhould be preſent in 
the Mind, fo as to raiſe De/ire; but alſo 
that it be judged to be attainable; for Hope, 
which is a moſt pleaſing Affection, takes off 
very much from the Uneaſineſs of Deſire, and 
at the ſame time quickens our Activity in the 
purſuit; whereas Deſpair of obtaining what 
we have in view, puts an end to all our En- 
deavours, though Grief and Sorrow in the 
want of it may ftill continue, WHILE 
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Wnunx we are in purſuit of any Good, it 
is not neceſſary that the Idea ſhould be al- 
ways preſent to the Mind, becauſe when we 
are once put into Motion, we ſhall continue 
in the ſame ſtate, till ſome new Impreſſion do 
produce a Change ; but the more frequent- 
ly the Idea of Pleaſure is preſented to our 
View, the more Impatience of Deſire will be 
encreaſed, and our Motion accelerated, ſo as 
ſometimes to be over-haſty, and by taking 
raſh Meaſures occaſion Diſappointment. 
Also when we fly from any Evil which we 
apprehend to be coming upon us, tis not ne- 
ceſſary that the frightful Idea ſhould be al- 
ways preſent to the Fancy; but the more it 
is in the Mind, the more our Fear and Con- 
flernation will be encreaſed, which makes 
our Flight too haſty and precipitate, and 
diſables us from taking the moſt proper Me- 
thods to avoid it. 
. 

Happineſs is what we aim at in all our 
Actions, which conſiſts in Eaſe and Relief 


from Pain, and in ee Enjoyment 'of the 
greateſt 


191 : 
greateſt and moſt laſting Pleaſure ; and if 
dom denotes 4 Capacity of purſuing this 
Sreat End by the beſt Means: 

We are by Nature fo conſtituted as to re- 
ceive many real Pleaſures and Pains, both from 
our external and internal Senſes; but beſides 
thefe, the removal or leſſening of a Pain ope- 
rates as a Pleaſure, and the loſs or diminuti- 
on of a Pleaſure is to be accounted as a 
Pain; as in Algebra, the Subtraction of a ne- 
gative Quantity, is the addition of a Poſitive, 
and the Subduction of a Poſitiye, the additi- 
on of a Negative. 

Art Pleaſures when they cond act ſucceed- 
ed by Uneaſineſs and Pain; as violent Pains, 
when remoyed, do for a Time; by bare 
Ceſſation, occaſion the higheſt Pleaſure. 

Wr we are in a ſtate of Joy and Sa- 
tisfaction, the arrival of a Good makes a leſs 
addition to our Happineſs, towards which we 
are already fo fat advanced; but if Exil 
comes upon us, it cauſes a more bitter Sen- 
fation of Miſery, as it not only gives us 
Pain, but deprives us of the foregoing Plea- 
ſure. But when we are in Grief, and Dz/- 
treſi, whatever Evil may befall us, makes 

C a leſs 
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a leſs addition to our Miſery, beeauſe it 
gives us little Pain, more than what we felt 
before ; but the arrival of a Good produces 
a more lively Senſation of Delight, when it 
not only gives us Pleaſure, but relieves us 
from the preceding Anguiſb. | 

WHEN Hope and Expectation of approach- 
ing Good run high, the Pleaſure will be leſs 
when the deſired Event comes to paſs, be- 
cauſe it is in ſome Meaſure anticipated and 
prevented : But if we fail of attaining it, 
the Pain of Diſappointment will be greater. 


Whereas when approaching Evil is appre- 
hended and expected, the Grief and Surprize 


will be leſs when it comes upon us, but our 

Pleaſure will be greater if we eſcape it. 
SUCH is the State of Human Life, that eyen 
Miſery itſelf ſeems a neceſſary Ingredient to 
our Happineſs, ſince many of our Pleaſures are 
only Alle viations of Pain, and even thoſe which 
are the moſt real and natural, are very much 
enhanced and recommended by ſome ante- 
cedent Uneaſineſs; inſomuch that if all Pain 
could be taken away, the Pleaſures remain- 
ing would but be few, and thoſe too ſo very 
dull and inſipid, that we ſhould be reduced 
to 


[ 17 ] 
to a State of perfect Indolence and I nativity. 
Bat the wiſe Author of our Beings, in order 
to put us into Motion, has ſubjected us to 
many unavoidable Pains and Uneaſmeſſes 3 
and ſuch is the Frame of our Nature, that 
whenever we feel any uneaſy Senſation, we 
are neceſſarily determined to get rid of and 
eſcape it as ſoon as poſſible, | 

THe Uneaſineſs of Deſfre, when it is long 
protracted, and cannot acquire what it ear- 
neſtly ſeeks, muſt occaſion continual Miſery ; 
as Averſſon muſt in the ſame manner cauſe 
continual Grief and Calamity, when that 
which it earneſtly ſnunn'd, and would have 
eſcaped, remains preſent, and is altogether 
unavoidable. Yet theſe Pains are very ne- 
ceſſary and uſeful, it they are not too long 
continued; being the Springs of all our Mp- 
tions, and the Removal of them, when we 
obtain what we deſired, or are delivered from 
what we feared or endured, affording a Pleg- 
ſure anſwerable to the proceeding Pain. 

Ir we felt no Pain from Deſire or Averſion, 
we ſhould not purſue or obtain any Good, 
neither would it afford any Reliſh or En Te 
ment: The more violent our Defires or Aver- 
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2 OE ſtronger and more eager will our 
Motions and the more intenſe the ſubſe- 
quent Delight, which reſults from the Re- 

moval of a more grieyous and tormenting 
Pain. 
Bor tho' to at free from Uneaſineſs be the 
firſt Step towards being happy, yet that ſeems 
to be no abſolute Gain: "Tis only retrieving 
what we had loſt; and all Pleaſure of that 
kind can only ballance the Miſery that went 
before. But when beſides Relief from a Pain 
we obtain the Enjoyment of a real Pleaſure, 
that is a double Acguiſition, and adds ſome» 
thing to our Stock of ſolid Happineſs. 
AmoNcsrT the various Plegſures Human 
Nature is capable of receiving, ſome are 
low and ſordid, others more exalted and 
refin'd ; ſome are faint and languid, others 
more lively and tranſporting ; ſome tran- 
fient and momentary, yielding no after Satis- 
Faction in Reflection and Remembrance; while 
others are permanent and laſting, not only 
pleaſing in their immediate Operation, but 
in the Conſciouſneſs and Memory they 
leave behind them, which always affords the 
| Tweeteſt and fncereſ Delight. 
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Trxo' what is apt to produce Pleaſure in us 
be called Good, and that which gives us Pain, 
in any degree, be term'd Evil; yet when 
we come to eſtimate Good and Evil, we ſhall 
find the Value lies much in Compariſon *- for 
a lefler Good which deprives us of a greater, 
is not really and abſolutely a Good, but is 
rather to be counted an Evil; as a leſſer Evil 
which prevents a greater is to be eſteemed 
2s a Good. 
Nxrrxxx is that to be annie as a Good, 
which tho” it yields immediate Pleaſure, yet 
is ſure to be follow'd by more laſting Grief 
and Sorrow; as on the contrary, that ought 
by no Means to be eſteemed as an Evil, 
which though it cauſes preſent Pain and Diſ- 
turbance, will in its Conſequence procure us 
greater Pleaſure. 


SECT. in. 


WHENEVER we purſue that which upon 
the whole is not really our Good, as alſo when 
we fly from that which is not neceſſarily and 
abſolutely Evil; theſe muſt be manifeſt Er- 
rors in our Condat, as they are not conducing 


to 
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to our Happineſs, which is the ultimate end 
of our Lives, and the Center to which all 
our Motions ought to tend. 

Ver we muſt - unavoidably be ſubject to 
ſuch Errors, becauſe we are put into Moti- 
on by Defire and Averfon, which though 
they are excited by the Objects of Good and 
Evil, are not always proportionable to their 
real and intrinſick Value, but do very much 
depend on their Appearance, or the Impreſ- 
ſion which they make upon their Mind; and 
it may frequently happen, from many Cauſes, 
that the apparent Good or Evil may be 
different from the real; and a leſſer Species or 
Appearance of Good or Evil when frequent- 
ly preſented and kept in the Mind, ſhall act 
upon us more than a greater, that is kept at 
a Diſtance, and ſeldom taken into Confide+ 
ration. | 
WHATEVER it is which when preſent has 
affected us with Pleaſure or Pain, when it is 
abſent, its Idea will be attended with an Idea 
or Imagination of Good or Evil, as often as 
it is preſented to our View; and the greater 
the Idea or Appearance of abſent Good or 
„k Evil, or the Senſation of pre- 
ſent 
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ſent Pain, and the more lively its Impreſſio# 
is upon the Mind, the greater will be the 
Impulſe of Deſire or Averſion. 

Bur as theſe Ideas act upon us only when 
they are preſent, it follows that the more 
frequently any Idea is preſented to the Mind, 
and the longer it continues there, the greater 
Effect it will have upon us; ſo that the Force 
of Defire or Averſion excited in us by any 
Idea or Senſation of Pleaſure or Pain, will 
be in a Proportion compounded of its Magni- 
tude and its Duration, or the Time of its 
Continuance in the Mind. 

WHEN the Ideas of Pleaſure or Pain, an- 
nexed to Objects, are greater or leſs than 
what thoſe Objects will really produce, as 
alſo when they are aſſociated and combined 
with ſuch things as are not neceſſarily either 
Good or Evil; they are then inadequate, 
falſe and deceitful, tending to no other End 
but to lead us aſtray in our Purſuit aſter 
Happineſs. 

Bur we are liable many ways to be be- 
trayed into wrong Notions, and falſe Opini- 
ons of Good or Evil. In our tender Years, 


before we are capable of forming a Judgment 
of 
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of our dyn, we are influenced by the Opini- 
on and Example of others, and the Prejus 
dices and Prepoſſeſfions contracted by Educa- 
tion and early Inſtruction are very difficult 
to be conquered at a riper Age; and from 
many Cauſes the Tdens of Good or Evil will 
be unactotintably affociated and united with 
many Things to which they are not neceffarily 
allied; and many others will retain a greater 
or leß Appearance thereof than is * 


to Truth. 
Tax different Poſition of Objects, with res 


ſpect to Diſtance, will cauſe their Appearanees 
to vary, and very much increaſe or diminiſh 
the concomitant Ideas of Good or Evil; for 
that which is brought near and placed full 
irt our View, will have a ſtronger and more 
diſtinct Appearance, and the Idea of Pleaſure 
and Pain, which accompanies it, will be 
more lively and affecting than that which is 
diſtant and remote, ſo as to make but a 
faint Impreſſion upon our Senſes. 
Ax with reſpect to 7ime, that which is 
to come, and viewed at a great Diſfance, 
loſes its juſt Proportion, and appears lefs 
than it ought ; and that which is long ſince 
| pail 
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paſt, is in ſome Meaſure effaced and wort 
out; ſo that the Ideas of Plegſure or Pain 
which attended it are ſcarcely any more per- 
ceiv'd, while that which has been lately im- 
printed upon the Mind is preſented by the 
"Memory freſh and entire; from whence it 
happens that inferior SatisfaQtions, when 
often repeated, and frequently renew'd, may 


ſometimes leave behind them a more lively 


Idea of abſent Pleaſure, than much greater 


Delights, that are but ſeldom enjoy d. 


Tuosx Objects of Plegſure which are placed 


near, and frequently act upon our Senſes, 


will upon a double account have a greater 


Effect, both as the Ideas which they excite 
are more lively and diftin&, and eſpecially 


as they are more in the Mind, and oftener 


brought into our Thoughts. For a {fer 
Force, which acts continually, will by de- 


grees overcome the greateſt oppoſite Impulſe 
which is but ſeldom renew'd. 


AND it may often happen from our diffe- 


rent Situation and the Poſition of Objects, 


that a leſſer Species of Good or Evil may 
be brought near, and frequently preſented to 


our Senſes, ſo as at ſome certain Seaſons to 


D be 
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be almoſt conſtantly in. the Mind; while 
other Objects of the ſame kind, of much 
greater Importance, may be caſt at a Diſtance, 
and ſeldom thought of or taken into Con- 
ſideration. 

Axp this gives a Solution of that Difficul- 
iy, why the greateſt Good or Evil, even that 
which is e ſo, and in our cooler 
Hours, confeſſed and acknowledged as ſuch, 
does not always determine the Will; nor the 
Deſire of the one or the Apprehenſion of the 
other, when abſent, is at all Times ſufficient 
to overcome the Satisfaction of ſome inferi- 

or preſent Enjoyment: And a leſſer Evil 
which is preſent, and conſtantly felt, ſhall, 
by its continual Action, prevail over all op- 
- polite Impreſſions from the greateſt abſent 
Good or future Evil, whoſe Ideas are but 
ſeldom brought into our View. And the 
ſenſual Appetites, which beſides the Ideas of 
| abſent Pleaſure, are allo attended with a pre- 
ſent uneaſy Senſation of Body, will ſome- 
times have a greater Influence than the great- 
eſt and moſt yaluable abſent Good, whoſe 
Idea is not always kept in the Mind, 
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| An from both theſe Cauſes, the Ideas of 
Good and Evil being greater or ffs than 
they ought to be; and their being too fre- 
quently or too rarely preſented to our View, 
it muſt of Neceſſity come to paſs, that 


our Afefions will be diſproportionate and 


irregular; and we ſhall on many Occaſions 
make that the Object of our Deſire, which 


upon the whole is not really our Good; 


and that our Aver ſſon, which is not truly 
and abſolutely Evil; and as Objects do 
change their Pofgtion, and are accidentally 
brought near, or removed far from us, their 
Appearances will alter, and our Affections 
will vary, ſo that we ſhall not be ſteady and 
uniform in our Conduct; but frequently differ 
from ourſelves, making alternately now this, 
now that, to be our principal Aim; and 
purſuing that at one Time, as a Good, which 
we find at another, by ſad Experience, to be 
a real Evil, 


KRG T:. MM; 


To prevent ſuch Deluſion, God Almighty 
has endow'd us with Reaſon, to be our Guide 
D 2 and 
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and precipitate in obeying every preſſing 
Deſire or Averſion; but ſometimes put a ſtop 
to our Motions, till by a little Conſideration 
they may be ordered and directed for the 
beſt, ſo as to be moſt conducing to our 
Happineſs, which is the ultimate F nd of our 
Fares 

Ix amidſt the great variety of Pleaſures 
2 Pains, which we are capable of receiy- 
ing, we ſhould yield to the firft Motions of 
Senſe, and be carried away by every Deſire 
and Averſion, we ſhould be frequently miſe 
kd from our true Felicity, and as often create 
to ourſelves Grief and Repentante ; and there- 
fore whenever we are ſtruek with the Ap- 
pearance of any Good, fo as to raiſe in us a 
Defire to obtain it; the general Defire of 
Happineſs implanted in our Nature, ſhould 
oblige us to /aſpend our Motions, and ſtop 
the Proſecution of that particular Defire, till 
we have imploy'd a few #fanfient Thoughts in 
examining, whether that which we fancy to 
be our Good, be really and necefſarity ſo; 
er 3 we may not be without it, and 


yet 


and Director; which we are oblig d to con- 
ſult upon all ee ee and not to be haſty 


| 11 
yet be eaſy and contented; and whether laſt- 
ly the obtaining of that Good may not de- 
prive us of a greater Good, or bring upon us 
a greater Evil, and therefore ought to be 
forborn. | | 
AnDin like manner, when the Appearance 
of Evil excites our Aver ſion, we ought not 
to obey the Impulſe till we have conſidered, 
whether what we take to be Evil, and would 
fly from us as ſuch, may not be ſuſtain'd with- 
out any neceſſary Averſion and Abhorrence; 
and whether it may not be a means to pro- 
cure us a greater Good, or prevent a greater 
Evil, and therefore ought to be endured. 
Ir may alſo deſerve a ſhort Enquiry, whe- 
ther it will be in our Power to obtain that 
which we make the Object of our Deſire, 
and alſo whether after all our Endeayours, 
we ſhall be able to eſcape that which is the 
Cauſe of our Aver/jon and Diſturbance. 
For there are many Things we may fancy 
to be our Good, which are placed beyond 
our reach, or which are in their Nature pre- 
carious and uncertain: And whilſt our De- 
ſire is fixt upon what we ſhall never obtain, 
or what may eaſily be loſt or taken from us, 


we 
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we are expoſed to continual Vexation and 
Diſappointment: But if we can by working 
upon our own Minds, withdraw the Fancy 
and Opinion of Good from. fuch Objects, 


and thereby remove the Deſire, all will be 


eaſr. 
AND as it is th . of human Life 


to be expoſed to many unavoidable Misfor- 


tunes and Calamities; whenever the Appre- 
benfion or Opinion of thoſe Evils is greater 
than it ought to be, the ' Grief and Diſtur- 
bance will be ſo ch the greater, not only 
at the Approach of the ſuppoſed Evil, but at 


the very diſtant Thought of it; and yet the 
increaſe of the Averſion can be no diminution 


of the Evil itſelf, becauſe with our utmoſt 
Efforts we ſhall not be able to eſcape it. 
But if we can by any Means diminiſh the 
Fancy and Opinion of the Evil, the Aver- 
ſon will abate, and we may by degrees be 
reconciled to it, ſo as to bear it patiently, 
which will very much promote our inward 
Quiet and Satisfaction. 

As we cannot avoid reflecting upon our 
own Conduct, Experience will convince us, 


ſage we are often impoſed upon and e 
ed, 
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ed, by too haſtily aſſenting to the firſt Ap- 
pearance, and ſriking Fancy of Good or III; 
the more frequently and impartially any 
Perſon reviews his own Actions, the more live- 
ly Impreſſion of this Truth will remain upon 
his Mind; ſo as to excite a conſtant Appre- 
henſion of judging amiſs, and introduce an 
habitual Care and Caution in all his Proceed- 
ings, ſufficient to reſtrain the Sallies of vio- 
lent Paſſions, and make all his Motions deli- 
berate and ſedate. 

Every Idea which preſents itſelf, ſhould 
be oblig'd to wait a while, and be carefully 
examin'd before it be allow'd to paſs; that 
if it is not adequate and true, it may be 
rectified and adjuſted. 

Ir by reaſon of unequal Diſſance, ObjeAs 
have loſt their juſt Proportion, and appear 
greater or leſs than they ought; this may 
in ſome Meaſure be remedy d: For by due 
Conſideration that which is diſtant and re- 
mote, may be brought home to the Mind, 
and placed near and view'd in the fame 
Light, as that which is preſent. - 

Ir from any other Cauſe .4{ppearances are 
falſe and deceitful, or united with Objects to 

| which 
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"which they do not properly appertain; we ; 
may by a fair Enquiry diſcoyer the Fallacy 
and Impoſture which they contain; and | 
when they come to be oppos d by Reg 1, 
and better Thought, all thoſe deluding Opi- 
nions and impofing Fancies will yaniſh and 
diſappear; the Defires or Averſſons which 
they had rais'd will of conſequence ceafe ; 
and we ſhall be determined to forbedr 
the Purſuit of that, which at firſt appeared 
to be Good, but is foned in the whole to be 
rather the contrary ; and be content to e2- 
dure that which appear d to be Evil, but in 
the main is quite the reverſe. 
Forbearance and Endurance are the two 
- firſt and principal Leſſons, to be learn'd in 
the School of Wiſdom ; and whoever ſtudies 
Life, and aims to improve it to the beſt ab- 
vantage, will frequently deny himſelf leſſer * 
Enjoyments, when they come in Competiti- 
on with ſuch as are more excellent and 
Ir we can but once learn the Art of S- 
deniai, anct be ſo far at our own Command, as 
to be free and diſengaged from inferior Pur- 
falt; we ſhall find but little Difficulty. in 
directing 
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direding our aim to the higheſt and the 
beſt. And therefore we ſhould make it our 
conſtant Care, to correct thoſe falſe Ideas of 
Pleaſure and Pain, which are apt to lead us 
aſtray; and to withdraw the Fancy and Opi- 
nion of Good or Evil from that to which juſt- 
ly, and by neceſlity it is not joined; that ſo 
we may with the ſtronger Reſolution and 
better Succeſs apply it to that, with which 
it naturally agrees. | 

*T1s of the laſt Importance that we ſhould 
form right Opinions, and adequate Ideas of 
Good and Evil, upon which our 4fefions, 
and conſequent 4ions do ſo much depend; 
and this in a great meaſure is in our Power, 
if we will but heartily ſet about it: It re- 
quires no long Deductious, nor intricate Con- 
clufions : Every Man's own Senſe and Ex- 
perience will readily inform him in moſt 
Caſes if he will but freely make uſe of his 
Reaſon, and not contract his Views, and 
blindly ſubmit to be govern'd by other 
Maſters, 

ALL that is required is only a little Care 
and Attention, and an habitual Caution, 
which the Miſtakes we too often commit 
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through Inadvertency, ſhould excite in us 
The Conſciouſneſs of this ſhould induce us 
to reſtrain all impetuous Motions, and con- 
troul every forward Inclination, till the Ideas 
of Pleaſure, and Apprehenſions of Evil, which 
offer themſelves to our View, are throughly 
examined and corrected. 

Tuis Diſcipline and Caſtigation of our 
Fancies and Opinions, will preyent a great 
deal of Folly and Extravagance in our Con- 
duct, it will not only direct our 4fe#ions 


to their proper Objects, but alſo reduce them 


to a juſt Proportion with the real Good or 
Evil that is before us: It will make us leſs 
eager in the Purſuit of tranſient Pleaſure, 
Wo check all immoderate 7ranſports — 
Expectation or Enjoyment , which muſt 
quickly have an End, and will as certainly 
be followed by tg and Pain, And 
laftly i it will make us leſs afraid of enduring a 
little Pain and Sorrow, which will be but of 
ſhort Continuance, and will furely be ſuc- 
ceeded by Joy and Pleaſure. 

Tris Method will render our Deſires and 
Averſions, our Hopes and Fears more mode- 


rate and calm; and though it may poſſibly 


diminiſh 
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diminiſh the Velocity of our Motion, it will 
very much contribute to the Beauty and Re- 
gularity of it; for if we can but once ſettle 
within ourſelves juſt Opinions of Good and 
Evil; we ſhall not be apt to deviate, and 
vary in our Conduct, but our Purſuits will 
be uniform and conſtant, and as to all our 
Aﬀeciions and Inclinations, we may be like- 
ly to continue the ſame Perſons to Day as 
Yeſterday, and 'To-morrow as to Day. 


r *. 


Bor though we ſhould be able to form 
juſt Opinions of Good and Evil, and under- 


ſtand their true Value and Importance, and 


the natural tendency they have to our H- 
Pines or Miſery ; whenever we take them 
into due Confideration : Yet it may ſome- 
times happen that our Affections will be ir- 
regular, by reafon of ſome Objects being 
brought near, and frequently prefented to 


our View, while others are kept at a 


Diſtance, and almoſt excluded from ont 


Thoughts. 


E 2 WIE 
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WE too often find, that though in our ſe- 
date and cooler Hours, when the Temprati- 
on is removed to a juſt Diſtance, we can 
plainly diſcover the Fallacy of thoſe deluding 
Appearances, which do frequently prevail 
ſo as to betray us into wrong Purſuits; and 
can ſufficiently blame and condemn ourſelves 
for it; yet when the nearer approach of the 
bewitching Object diſplays it before the 
Mind in all its alluring Charms, it excites fach 
a lively Idea of Pleaſure, and fo fully em- 
ploys our Thoughts, that we ſoon begin to 
loſe our Sight of every other Good : We 
are then no longer at our own Command, nor 
can Reaſon ſtop the powerful Impulſe, and 
fairly conſider the Conſequence, but we are 
hurried away by an irreſiſtable Force, into 
Meaſures directly oppoſite to what our beſt 
Judgment and moſt deliberate Choice did 10 
prove. | 
THis continual Preſence of {ome certain 
Ideas in the Mind, will not only excite ir- 
regular Deſires, and move us to purſue in- 
ferior SatisfaQions to the negle& of ſuch as 
are more valuable and worthy ; but it alſo 
very much increaſes the Uneaſineſs of Deſire, 
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and raiſes it into Impatience and Anxiety ; mens 
dering us incapable of enjoying any other 
Good, till that we have in view be obtained; 
though yet at the ſame Time by putting us 
upon too haſty Meaſures, it frequently oc- 
caſions Diſappointment. 

In this Caſe the only Remedy is to prevent 
the Idea from fixing itſelf ſo much in our 
Thoughts, by keeping the Obje# at a Diſ- 


tance, and out of our View, that no freſh 


Impreſſion be made upon our Senſes; by 
which means, though we ſuffer under the 
want of it for a while, yet by degrees its In- 


fluence will diminiſh; and Reaſon will have 


Time to remove the-fal/e Idea of Pleaſure ; or 
if that cannot preſently be effected, we may 
call to our Aid the Idea of ſome other greater 
and more valuable Good, which being by 
Reaſon and Conſideration brought home to 
the Mind, and view'd attentively, may raiſe 
an oppoſite Deſire, of Force ſuſficient to de- 


ſtroy the former. 


Also when the Idea or Apprehenſion of 
any future Evil is almoſt conſtantly preſent 
in the Mind, it muſt raiſe an Avuerſion or Fear, 
which will be violent and increaſing, depriv- 


ng 
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a Reafon conquer and ſubdue theſe falſe Ideas 
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ing us of all prudent Forecaſt, and renders 


ing us incapable of uſing the moſt proper 


Means to eſcape it, if it be an Evil which 
might be avoided ; or if it be what we muſt 
neceſſarily undergo, it creates lating Tor- 
ment and Diſturbance, much more grievous 
than the Suffering it/elf, which when it comes 
would be but of ſhort Duration. 

AND not only the Fear of future Evil, but 


the Remembrance of any paſt Misfortune, or 


10% of Good, which cannot be retrieved if 
the Idea be always kept in the Mind, will 
produce perpetual Grief and Sorrow, and 
give a tedious Exiſtence to Diſaſters, which 
would otherwiſe be but ſhort and tranſitory. 
Therefore the beſt Method in both Caſes will 


be to keep the Idea, as much as poſſible, 


out of our Thoughts; and divert the melan- 
choly Imagination, by introducing ſomething 


more pleaſing and agreeable, till by length 
of Time, and the Aſſiſtance of Reaſon, the 


Impreſſion may wear off, and we may at laſt 


be reconcited to that which was once the 
Cauſe of our Averſion and Diſturbance. 


Bur when we can neither by the Force of 
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of Good and Evil; nor make our eſcape 
from 'em by calling in others to our reſcue, 
we are then captivated and en/Javed; and our 
Condition is the more unhappy, when we 
can at ſome certain Seaſons clearly diſcern 
our own Miſery and Subbjection, but not with ) 
Strength and Reſolution ſufficient to redeem 


ourſelves, and regain our Freedom, 


ThE Adlive Powers we are furniſhed with, 
are thoſe of Thought and Self-motion ; and 
when we can exerciſe the faculty of Think- 
ing, can bring any Idea to our View, or lay it 
aſide, and call up another to be conſidered 
in its Turn, when we can examine all Things 
calmly and impartially, in order to form a 
right Judgment of Good and Evil; and in 
Conſequence of this, can begin and forbear, 
continue or end any Motions of our Bodies, 
as we ſhall chuſe and prefer, we are then 
properly free Agents. 

Bur as we are in a State of Servitude, 
when our outward Actions are not at our own 
Direction, ſo we are no leſs ez//aved when our 
'Thoughts are not at our own Command; but 
ſome Ideas will force themſelves into our 
Minds, and not give place to others, nor ſuf- 

fer 
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fer us to extend our Views beyond them- 
ſelves, but by their falſe and deceitful Ap- 
| rances raiſe Deſires and Aver ſſons, which 
muſt be inſtantly obeyed, and too imperious 
to admit of any Check or Control. 
Wr are no longer Free, nor Maſters of 
ourſelves, when we cannot put a ſtop to our 
Motions, look round about us and through- 
ly confider the Conſequence, before we yield 
to the Force of any impetuous Inclination. 
We then muſt bid adieu to all true Happi- 
"neſs, as well as Liberty, when we cannot 
think at large, with a moſt free and impar- 
tial uſe of Underſtanding; but the whole Ar- 
tention of our Minds is by a kind of F aſcina- 
tion or Enchantment, diverted from every 
f thing elſe, and fixt upon ſome particular Ob- 
jects from which i it is not in our Power to re- 
move it. kts . 
Tis no wonder that in ſuch a Situation of 


Mind, the chief Enjoyments of Life come 
Frequently to be overlooked, whilſt inferior 


Satis factions are moſt earne ily purſued : For 
whatever ſhortens our Views, and takes off 
from the Largeneſs, and Freedom of T, hought, 
ſo far contributes to bring us into Subjection, 

and 
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and Miſery Every Error and Enormity of 
Life proceeds from ſhort Thinking, and from 
a partial and narrow View of Good and Evil, 
of which we can then only form a true judg- 
ment, when we can think freely, and with- 
out Reſtraint, | 

We know that in many Caſes it is in our 
Power to withdraw our Attention from any 
of our Ideas, and to bring others into our 
View and Contemplation ; to compare them 
with one another, and by Reaſon and Con- 

ſideration to correct thoſe falſe Appearances, 
which would lead us into Errors, and En- 
ſlave us to undue and irregular Defires or 
Fears. Whenever we neglect to do this we 
blame and reproach ourſelves for it, in 
our cooler Hours, being conſcious that if 
we were not wanting in our Endeayours, 
we might more frequently attain to it: The 
Task may ſeem difficult at firſt, but Practice, 
Application and Cuftom, would render it 
more ealy. 

Yer ſuch is the Imperſed ion of the Hu- 
man Underfianding, that we muſt upon ma- 
ny Occaſions unavoidably make wrong Fudg- 
ments, ſometimes through invincible Igno- 

by F rance, 
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rance, and often through Inadvertency. Tlie 
narrow Capacity of our Minds will not allow 
us to ſee many Things at once, or at leaft 
we cannot view them from the true Point of 
Sight, ſo as to diſcern the juſt Proportions of 
Good and Evil; but ſome will be ſet too near, 
and ſome too he and conſequently appear 
greater or leſs than they ought. 

Axp then however equally fram'd, or 
near a like, the Race of Mankind may be, 
there is always ſome ſmall difference in their 
inward Faculties, as well as in their out ward 
Features; ſo that all are not affected ex- 
actly in the fame Manner, by the ſame Ob- 
jects. Education, Faſhion and Cuſtom, may 
cauſe a ſtill greater Difference, and all toge- 
ther do produce that vaſt diverſity of Opi- 
nions, Reliſhes and Meaſures of Life, and that 
great variety of interfering Motions, in al- 
- moſt infinite Directions; all of them de viat- 
ing more or leſs from the Truth and Per- 
fection of Moral Excellence. 

AlL theſe: Errors and Deflectioni, when 
viewed ſingle, do appear irregular and de- 
formed, in which Light they will, and al- 
— ought to be ſeen by us; yet in the 
whole 
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whole they make an agreeable Mixture, 
and may poſſibly contribute more to the 
Beauty of human Affairs, than an uniform 
Regularity of Motion could do. 

Tur ſole Deſign of this Diſcourſe is to 
make it appear, that there is undoubtedly a 
certain Rule, according to which we ſhould 
regulate our Conduct, and form our Sentiments 


of Life and Manners ; and though none can 


attain to Perfection, yet the nearer we can 
approach the Standard of Moral Truth or 
Virtue, the more we ſhall advance our 
own true Happineſs, in the Enjoyment of 
the greateſt and moſt laſting Pleaſure. 
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N order to diſcover the various Plea- 
ſures and Pains, Deſires and Averſions, 
we are ſubject to; to determine their true 
Value and Importance to our Happineſs and 
Miſery ; and to diſtinguiſh fuch Enjoyments 
as are irrational, mean and of ſhort Dura- 
tion, from thoſe that are rational, yaluable 
and laſting; it will be neceſſary to en- 
quire into the ſeveral Senſes or Powers of Per- 
ception we are endowed with 
THz Ideas we receive by our external 
Senſes do yariouſly affect us with Pleaſure 
and Pain, according as the Objects of thoſe 
Ideas tend to the Preſervation of our Bodies, 
or are deſtructive to them; thus too great a 
degree of Heat or Cold, too intenſe a Light, 
or whatloeyer by Py bruſing or tearing 
| | any 


1 
any part of our Bodies, would diſorder our 
Organs, and render them unfit for perform- 
ing their Functions, gives us Pajy, and 
thereby warns and obliges us to withdraw 
and ayoid it, while Eating, Drinking, and 
other natural Actions, are attended with 


 Phaſare; and the Deſires and Aver/ions, ex- 


cited thereby, are, in a juſt Degree, requiſite 
and good, being abſolutely neceſſary to the 
Preſer vation of every Individual, as well as 
to the Propagation of the Kind: Yet the 
Pleaſures of this ſort are always eſteemed 
the laue, as being only what we enjoy in 
common with Brutes. 

 Bes1DEs the Pleaſures and Pains we receive 
by ſimple Ideas through our external Sexes, 
we are alſo diſpoſed to receive Pleaſure and 
Delight, from the View and Contemplation 
of our complex Ideas: That Quality in Ob- 


Jets which affects the Mind with this Plea- 


ſure, is called Beauty; and reſults from Uni- 
formity, Order and Proportion of Things; 
and their Reaſonableneſs and Fitneſs to an- 
ſwer the deſigned End; and that Power of 
the Mind to perceive this Pleaſure, and to 
be delighted with Whatever is harmonious, 

beauti- 
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beautiful and comely, is commonly called a 
Fancy or Imagination; but may more pro- 
perly be term d an internal Senſe, or a Senſe 
of Beauty. | 
Tux Order of the Univerſe, the Planetary 
Syſtem, all the Works of Nature, from the 
greateſt to the leaſt, when accurately view'd, 
and well underſtood, do ſtrike the Mind 
with Plegſure; as do allo regular Figures, 
Mathematical Demonſtrations, and general 
Theorems, and all the Works of Art, as Ar- 
chitecture, Statuary, Painting and Muſick, 
The Charms of Beauty are widely diſplay'd, 
we find it almoſt in every Thing that we 
view, and it is eaſy to obſerve how diffe- 
rent Minds are captivated with different Beau- 
ties, and engag d in various Purſuits. | 
As every Thing which is beautiful and 
juſt, excites in our Minds a pleaſing Aami- 
ration and Delight; ſo whatever is fooliſh and 
abſurd, whimſical and deform'd affects us with 
a different kind of Pleaſure, and raiſes our 
Mirth and Laughter : This Power of Affecti- 
on is peculiar toMankind, and may be call'd 
a Senſe of Ridicule, for it cannot be diſputed, 
but that we are neceſſarily determined by 
Nature, 
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N ature, to be thus affected upon the View 
and Repreſentation of whatever is ridiculous, 
and that Mirth and Gaiety, Humour and 
Raillery, do make up a great part of the 
Pleaſures of Life. 

Mx being form'd a fociable Creature, his 
Afﬀetions are not confin'd within himſelf, 
but as he is in ſome fort united with thoſe 
of his own Kind, a great part of his Hap- 
pineſs depends upon that of others, and 
by a kind of Sympathy, he naturally rejoices 
at their Welfare, and the Sight of their Mi- 
ſery gives him Pain; which raiſes ſtrong De- 
fires to promote the one, and to avert or re- 
move the other. | 

Tuis Sympathetic Senſe, or ; Feeling, is viſi- 
ble in all Animals, that are form'd for Fellow- 
ſhip in any Degree, and has been thought 
ſo natural to Mankind, that it has been al- 
ways called by the name of Humanity; and 
is the Foundation of all thoſe ſocial Affect i- 
ons of Kindneſs, Benevolence, Compaſſion, 
Gratitude, Parental and Filial Affection, 
Friendſhip, Love to ones Country, Sc. which 
are as neceſſary to maintain Societies, and up- 


hold Communities, as the private and ſelfiſh 
Affections 
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Affecdions are to preſerve and ſupport every 


individual Perſon. 
As that is termed Gd: or Evil, with re- 


ſpect to a particular Perſon which tends to 
promote his own private Happineſs or Miſery, 
ſo thoſe Diſpoſitions and Actions of rational 
Agents are called morally Good or Ill, which 
are judg d to be beneficial or hurtful to 
others, or to the whole Species or Kind. 
Ax from hence he is called morally Good 
or Virtudus, who has this Social and Sympa- 
thetic Senſe, ſtrong and powerful, and all 
- Aﬀections ariſing from thence directed by 
right Reaſon, and every way ſuited to the 
Publick Good; as on the contrary he is term- 
ed morally bad or vitious in whom this Social 
Diſpoſition is weak and deficient, or elſe 
through wrong Judgment is ſo partial and 
miſguided, as not to be canducing to the ge- 
m Good. 

Ax we are not only moved directly by this 


, Sympathy, to promote the Happineſs of thoſe 
of aur own K ind; but whenever thoſe Social 
Aﬀettions, Sentiments and Actions, come to 
be repreſented to the Mind, and vicw'd in 
Reflection, they excite a Ss Appro- 


bation, 
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bation, Love, and Eſteem of the Actor, and 
exhibit a Beauty and Decorum, ſuperior to 
any thing elſe whatever, as they are diſ- 
cerned to be conducing to the Order and 
Harmony of Society, and the Happineſs cf 
Mankind in General ; and much more does 
the Conſciouſneſs of having done ſuch Actions 
- ourſelyes, affect us with a moſt exquiſite 
Pleaſure, while thoſe ARions which betray 
a want of ſuch kind Affection, and eſpeci- 
ally which proceed from contrary Diſſoſti- 
ont, as Malice, Ill-nature and Ingratitude, 
are extreamly diſpleaſing, odious and de- 
form'd, raiſe Averſions, Hatred and Indig- 
nation againſt the Actor; and the C 
neſs of having done ſuch Actions ourſelves, 
gives us Grief and Diſturbance, arid 1s al- 
ways attended with bitter Repentance and 


Remo ſe. 


THAT Power of the Mind to diſtinguiſh 
Actions, Difpoſitions and Characters, and to 
be thus differently affected by them, is call'd 
a Moral Senſe, or a Senſe of Right and fi rong, 
which contains the ſympathetic Senſe before 
mentioned, and fomething more, as it is pe- 
culiar to Creatures endowed with Reaſen and 

G Reflection; 


a 
Refletion; ; and who are capable of forming 
a Notion of a publick Intereſt, who are not 
only diſpoſed from Benevolence and Huma- 
nity, to do goad Actions, but can make thoſe 


very Diſpoſitions, Sentiments and Inclinati- 
ons, and the conſequent Actions and Beha- 
viour of rational Creatures, the Objects of 
their Afection; and are neceſſarily deter- 
mined to be pleaſed with ſuch as do appar 
rently tend to the publick Good, and to Aire 

approve and diſlike the contrary. 
Tnxsk reflex Paſſions, are of all others 
the moſt lively and tranſporting ; and 'tis 
here that the Harmonious, the Beautiful and 
Comely, as well as the Diſſonant, the Odi- 
ous and Deform'd, by ſtriking upon this 
Senſe, do afſect us more ſtrongly than in 
Mu facal Numbers, or any outward Forms or 
| Repreſentations of ſenſible Things; raiſing 
our higheſt Admiration and Efteem ; and al- 
{o exciting our keeneſt Averſſon and Horn. 
And when we reflect upon our own Conduct, 
the continual Joy which reſults from the Cove 
[ciouſzz/s of having done well, is a laſting Re- 
ward to Vrtue; but 5 varies from this 
moral Refitude, will be always Self-condem- 
| ned; 
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ned; and that Horror and Remorſe which 
accompanies the Reflection upon wicked 
Actions, will deſtroy all inward Peace and 
Satisfaction. 
"I'm Senſe of Right * Wrong, as it re- 
gards our own Inclinations and Actions, is 
commonly known by the nanie of Conſcience; 
and the Approbation of a Man's own Mind, 
and Conſciouſneſs of his own Virtue and 
Merit in the beſt Senſe of the Word, is 
call'd Honour; a Poſſeſſion which is juſtly 
valued above any thing elſe in the World. 
Tuxk is alfo another Senſe neatly ally'd 
to this, which ought to be govern'd by it, 
and that is the Senſe of Reputation and Ho- 
uour, iti the common Acceptation of the Word, 
whereby we are determined to delight in the 
Love, Eſieem and good Opinion of others; 
even when we expect no farther Advantige 
© from them; and to be extreamly diſturbed 
and inealy when we are deſpiſed and 3/1 
thought of, though we dread no further 
Eyil, 
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S ECT. II. 


such is the Frame and Conſtitution of 
human Nature, that all the Race of Mankind 
are endowed with theſe Senſes, or Powers of 
Afeftion, though perhaps in various Propor- 
tions and different Degrees. 

THzR is no human Creature that is not 
viſibly defective in his Make and Temper, 
but beſides the Pleaſures and Pains he re- 
ceives from his outward Senſes, will very ear- 
ly diſcover an internal Senſe of Beauty, by be- 
ing pleaſed with what is regular, orderly 
and uniform, and when he comes to be try'd 
by proper Objects, will ſhew evident Symp- 
toms of the ſympathetic Afetions, ſuch as 
Kindneſs, Compaſſion, Benevolence and Love. 
And though it may be ſomewhat later be- 
fore he comes to Reaſon and Judgment yet 


as ſoon as he is capable of Reflecting, he will 
be pleaſed and delighted with every Shew 
and Repreſentation of the Social Paſſion; 
think nothing more amiable than this; nor 
any thing more odious than the contrary ; 

and thereþy clearly diſcloſe a Ser ye of Right 


The 


and Wrong. 
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The Senſe of Honour and Shame ſhews itſelf 
much ſooner, and it ſeems moſt rea ſonable 
and fitting, that before we arrive to Moral 
Judgment of our own, our Actions and Be- 
haviour ſhould be govern'd by the Senſe and 
Opinion of Others. | ; 

THoucH all theſe Senſes or Diſpoſitions 
ſeem to be implanted in the human Nature; 
yet they do not ſhew themſelyes equally in 
all Perſons, and at all Times; nor are they 
in their Nature fixed and invariablez but 
may by ſeyeral Cauſes be increaſed and di- 
. miniſhed, depraved and altered, and are 
frequently concealed, ſo as to ſeem almoſt to- 
tally 'extinguiſhed and deſtroyed. 
Tu Afﬀeions ariſing from different Senſes 
do frequently act contrary one to another; 
in which caſes the ſtronger will, for a Time, 
ſuppreſs the weaker: Thus Reſentment of 
Injury is contrary to Kindneſs and Compaſ- 
ſion, and will frequently overcome, not on- 
ly the Aection which we naturally bear to 
others, but even Self-love, or the Regard we 
have to our own Safety. The ſenſual Ap- 
petites, and what we call Se/f-intereft, do 
often act in Oppoſition to /ocial Affection, fo 

| far 
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far as, for the preſent, to over-rule and 
ſubdue. it: And yet notwithſtanding, this, 


theſe Diſpoſitions may ſtill remain in the 
Mind and Temper, and will not fail to ſhew 
| themſelyes, when thoſe more prevailing Paſ- 

ſions are remoy'd. But by wrong Inſtruction, 
Education; and Example, joined with long 
Prali lee and Cuſſom, Tome of theſe Powers 
may be very much impaired and almoſt en- 
tirely Joſt; and effaced; while others are 
ſtrengtlened and encreaſed , theit due 
Proportion. 

As We ſhall always due that moſt which 
we take to be our greateſt Good, ſo we are 
apt to judge that to he our greateſt Good, 
which affects us with the greateſt Pleaſure - 
But even in this we may be liable to Error 
and Mi gabe, and we find many, who actually 
place their higheſt Satisfaction in mean and 
contemfitible- Enfoymenis; while the more 
valuable and —_— are. e and de- 
— . 

_ » Wrong Pudgments, 40 falle Opihions- of 
Good and Evil do firft betray us into wrong 
ions; and theſe being repeated, bring 
on Habits. For * we indulge our- 


ſelyes 
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ſelyes in any wrong Practice, the more will 
the Opinion of the falſe Good be augment» 
ed and confirmed; and the Idea of Pleaſure 
more firmly aſſociated and combined with 
Objects, to which jt does not naturally be- 
long; and thoſe Objeas. being 10 often pre- 
ſented to our View, we ſhall be drawn in, to 
hanker aſter, and paſſionately to rg for ſuch 
Satisfactions, as contain in them but little 
real and natural Joy, or perhaps none at all 
but what conſiſts in Relief from the Uncaſi- 
neſs of the proceeding Deſire- And thus 
by degrees, we may come to place our chief 
Delight in auuatura and fantaſtical Plea- 
fures, as well as to dread and apprehend 
imaginary Evili. 

TIE Powers and Faculties of the Mind, 
as well as the Organs of the Body, gain 
Strength by All ian and Exerciſe, as by the 
want of it they grow weak and feeble; 
and Cuſtom, which is a ſecond Nature, will 
by degrees increaſe our Reliſb or Diſ- 
poſition to be pleaſed with any Enjoyments, 
that are frequently deſired and oſten repeat- 
ed, while the Senſe of other Plhaſures, with - 
Which theſe are inconſiſtent, ſhall, through 
Diſuſe, 
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Diſuſe, be very much weakened and im- 
paired. © 
* Tat are alfo other Cauſes which will, 
for a Time, produce an Alteration in out 
* Temper, and diſpoſe us to be pleaſed or diſ- 
turbed with what at another Time will have 
no ſuch Eyect, or at leaſt not in the fame 
degree; ſo that if there is not an Auditor or 
Tiſpector to take an account of what paſſes, 
and watch all the minuteſt Variations of Hu- 
mour within, as well as to correct all falſe 
Appearances from without, our Judgments 
will not only be impoſed upon, but by de- 
grees our very Senſes, Diſpoſitions and In- 
elinations, will be quite altered and chang. 
WHILE our Senſes are in their natural State, 
we may by a right uſe of Reaſon, in a great 
Meaſure, guard againſt wrong Judgments, 
and falſe Appearances of Good and: Evil, 
which would betray us into Errors; but 
when theſe have fo far prevailed, that by 
long Practice, the very Temper and Diſ- 
poſition is changed, to rectify this will be 
a Task of much greater Difficulty. 
' Havyy it is for thoſe who are not only 
born with juſt and orderly Piſpoſitions, but 


in 
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in whom they are cultivated and improved 
by carly Diſcipline, and a virtuous Education. 
"Where this has been wanting, there will be 
required a greater force of Reaſon and Con- 
fideration, with all the aſſiſtance of good Ex- 
ample and Inflruition ; to correct thoſe Pre- 
poſſeſſions, Prejudices, and 3/1 Habits which 
Fave been contracted ; and to reduce into 
order thofe Powers of Aﬀection, which may 
be grown out of Proportion, by being ex- 
ceſſiye or deficient, either from the natural 
"Temper, or the Power of evil Cufſom. 
Tuis is not impoſſible to be effected, by 
thoſe who will ſincerely and heartily en- 
deavour it, in the method of Sy/pence and De- 
liberation before-mentioned : For though Reg- 
fon cannot give us any new Powers of 4fec- 
tion, yet upon a fair Enquiry it will diſcover 
to us, which are the moſt natural, as well as 
the nobleſt and moſt laſting Neale; due 
Confideration will raiſe Deſre, and frequent 
Practice encreaſe the Reliſh of them; as on 
the contrary, by a ftrict courfe of Self-den;j- 
al, all oppofite Aﬀections may be moderated, 
and we may, by degrees, wean ourſelycs from 
ſuch Enjoyments, as are inconſiſtent with 
H thoſe 
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thoſe herein we ought to place our greateſt 
Happineſi. For as every Paſſion gains Strength, 
and encreaſes by habitual Practice and In- 
dulgence; ſo it may be reduced, and brought 
under by the contrary Method of Forbearance 
and Reſtraint. 
By this Means therefore it is in our Power 
to work upon our own Minds, ſo as to rec- 
tify our Temper and Diſpoſition; 2 MP 
form within ourſelyes a juſt Reliſh, a 
and invariable Taſte of Life and Manners; = 
thereby redeem ourſelves from a ſtate of Mi- 
fery and Slavery, to the glorious and happy 
Condition of Liberty and Virtue. 
Txt Method may perhaps at firſt ſeem 
too mortify ing and ſeyere ; but whatever 
we may ſuffer for a ſhort Time from Self-ge- 
nial and Forbearance, and ſuſpending the 
Gratification of our Deſires, till our Ideas 
and Opinions are examined and adjuſted ; all 
this will be amply recompenced afterwards, 
by a pleaſing Reflection on the Conqueſt we 
have made; and upon every Step which we 
take in this great Work, the glad Mind feels 
its own Recovery, and congratulates itſelf on 
jts own Advancement and Proſperity. 
| Ox 
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Ox the other hand, a fond indulgent Re- 
gimen, and the eaſy Philoſophy of follow- 
ing every foremoſt Inclination, and taking 
every thing to be our Good, which pleaſes 
us, naturally leads to the moſt abject and 
difſolute ſtate of Life; and will ſoon bring us 
into the greateſt Anxiety and Diſtreſs. And 
therefore we ſhould make it our main Buſi- 
neſs and Concern, to rectify all our Opinions 
and direct all our Deſires to the higheſt and 
moſt exalted Happineſs our Nature will ad- 
mit of; and to keep always in our Eye the 
Beauty and Perfection of haman Life, which 
conſiſts in a commanding Reaſon, and a juſt 
Harmony and Proportion of the M ections, 
by a due Subordination of ſuch as are low 
ahd mean, and yield but a ſhort and tranſci- 
ent Satisfaction to thoſe that are of a higher 
and more exalted Nature, and which afford 
a more lively and durable Pleaſure: D 


TEC... 


The Pleaſures of Senſe, in the common Ac- 
ceptation' of the Word, are univerſally ac- 
knowledged to be inferior to thofe of the 

os 1 Mind; 
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Mind; yet the Appetites and Auerſions of this 
kind are ſeldem found to be weak and defi- 
cient, but rather too prevalent and eager; 
being excited, not only by Ideas in the 
Mind, but alſo by painful, and uneaſy Senſa- 
tions. in the Body, the more effectually to 
quicken us to ſuch Actions, as tend. to our 
own. Preſervation; and though theſe pri- 
vate and ſelfiſn Aſſections are very neceſſary 
in a moderate degree; yet as too great an 
 Averſion to the Pains, as well as too great 
an Indulgence to the Pleaſures of Senſe is ma- 
nifeſtly inconſiſtent. with, our true Felicity, 
tis here that we are moſt induſtriouſly to 
put in practice the Leſſons of Indurance and 
Forbearance. 

Tuus an exceſſive Love of Baſe an, Aver⸗ | 
ſion to Labour and Hardſhip, an immode- | 
rate. Fear of Danger, or of Death it ſelf, 
| renders a Man incapable of performing the 
common Duties of Life, or being uſeful to 
his Friends and Country; and. ſo deprives 
him of the greateſt and moſt valuable Plea- 
ſures, and is therefore juſtly reckoned a 22 
picable Charatter, incapable of any, true, and. 
real Happincf, | 


. Tis 
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Tis alſo ſufficiently known, how much 
an exceſſive Indalgence to the Pleaſures of 
Senſe, either of the luxurious, or the amo- 
rous kind, unfits us for the more reſined and 
generous Enjoyments of the Mind, whereim 
we ought to place our higheſt Good; and 
how many Evils and Miſchiefs it brings up- 
on us; as alſo / how ſhort and tranſient thoſe 
Piegſares are, which are oſten followed by 
endleſs. Vexatiun and Diſquiet. And beſides 
all this, it has this Diſad vantage, that too 
cager a Purſuit of the Joys of Senſe defeats, 
in a great Meaſure, its own Aim and Inten- 
tion; the very beſt Satisfactions of that kind; 
when too long continued, or to often repeated, 
growing nauſeous and oſſenſive, dull and 
heav 2 and inſupportable: So neceſſary 1s 
frequent Abſtinence: and Self-denial to the 
true Enjoyment of even ſenſual Delight; and 
ſomuchocs the Alleviation of a Pain ariſing 
rom the exav ing of a ſound and natural A. 
petite;. when added to à real Pleaſure, in- 


creaſe the Reliſh; and enhanve tlie Value of 
it. 


gredients, hich alp to make a worthleſs 


and 
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anid deſpicable CharaQer, ſo there is a thitd, 

no leſs inconſiſtent with Virtue and Hap- 
pineſs, and that is the Paſſion of Avarice and 
Self-intereſt, as it is commonly call'd; for 
tho a Competency of ſuch Things as are 
mediately good, as Wealth, Sc. is very ne- 
ceſſary, as they ſerve to relieve us from the 
many Wants and Sufferings to which human 
Nature is expoſed; as they enable us to do 
Acts of Kindneſs, and Compaſſion to others, 
and by this Means make us taſte the gene- 
rous Pleaſure of relieving the Needy, and 
Diftreſſed; and laſtly, as they are Things 
without which very few Satisfactions of any 
kind are to be obtain d: Let as they are not 
good in themſelves, but only the Means of 
procuring what is really good, and all the 
Advantage of them lies in a right Uſe and 
Application of them; it follows that to ad- 

mire and purſue them for their own Sakes, 

without any view to their Uſe, is altogether 

ridiculous and abſurd; tis employing all our 
Endeavours to obtain the Means, and at the 

ſame Time neglecting the End. 

Vor as prepoſterous as this may ſeem to be, 


us the reigning Paſſion of the preſent Age: 
'To 
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To get Riches by right Methods, or by 
wrong, is grown the prevailing Aim, and 
moſt faſhionable Purſuit. But ſurely none 
who can reaſon. juſtly, or think freely, will 
ever be betray d into ſuch a Choice, or con- 
ſent : to exchange their native Honeſty and 
inward Worth for outward Gain, 

A MaN's own Innocence and Honour, and 
the Peace and Quiet of his Mind, are far 
more precious than Gold; and whoever parts 
with theſe, whatever elſe in the World he 
may gain in lieu of them, will find that he 
has made but a wretched Bargain. And as 
too ſtrong a Deſire after Riches, even tho' 
no injurious Methods are made uſe of to ac- 
quire them, renders a Man entirely /el//þ, 
and by degrees extinguiſhes all kind and 
generous Afetion, depriving him of the 
higheſt and beſt Enjoyments, and affording 
nothing in their room but the poor and low. 
Gratifications of a ſordid and unnatural Paſ- 
ſion, which yet is in its nature ever inſati- 
able; it has therefore always been juſtly 
reckoned in common Language, a wretched 
and miſerable Character. | 
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Tur Pleafyres of the Mind ariſing from 
_the Contemplation of natural Beauty in every 
Object wherein it is difplay'd, are far ſupe- 
rior to ſenſual Enjoyments ; and as this 1- 
ternal Senſe or Determination to be pleaſed 
with whatever is harmonious and Proporti- 
onable, regular and uniform, was given $0 
excite us to the purſuit of Kycwlcdge, and in 
come Meaſure to reward us for it: So there 
can be no Entertainment more noble, nor 
more worthy of the human Mind, than the 
Study of Nature, or the Improvements of 
ſpeculative Knowledge ; eſpecially the Ma- 
thematical Sciences, which al by gene- 
ral Theorems and regular Demonſtrations, ſuch 
as contain in them a ſurprizing Beauty, and 
always ſtrike the Mind with a wonderful 
Pleaſure. Tis the fame in all the Branches 
af poliye Learning, and the Works of Art, fo 
far as they are agreeable to cyery Man's par- 
ticular Genius, and to 'his Rank and Station 
in the World. 44 
'Tuz Rich and Great may delight i in ſtately 
Buildings, fine Apartments and coffly Fur- 
niture; ſumptuous Tables, Equipage and 


Dre, all of them in the niceſt Order and 
Beauty, 
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Beauty, ſome are charm'd with Statuary, 
Painting, Muſick, and Poetry; while others 
find more Entertainment in contemplating 
the Beauties of Nature, and even in Shells 
and Butterflies, can diſcover ſomething ex- 
tremely pleaſing to their Fancy: Some ad- 
mire a Horſe, a Hound, or a Hawk; and 
others, more mindful of their own Kind, are 
enamour d with the Charms of a jane Shape 
or a beautiful Face, fo far as to think all 
things elſe deſpicable and mean. 

'THosE of a more exalted Genius and ca- 
pacious Mind, can flight all the Allurements 
of inferior Pleaſures, and ſolely intent on 
the Purſuit of Knowledge, can labour Night 
and Day, at the Solution of a difficult Pro- 
blem, or the Demonſtration of a general 
Theorem; and think themſelves well reward- 
ed for their Pains: They are curious to 
ſearch into the Secrets of Nature, the Virtues 
of Plants, and the Formation and Oecono- 
my of Animals, the Union of the Elements, 
and the Structure of the Univerſe ; can de- 
{cribe the Order of the celeſtial Bodies, and 
the Courſes of the Planets, the Force which 
retains them in their Orbits, and the Laws of 

I Motion, 


% 
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Motion, which they unerringly obſerye ; this 
| Knowledge opens a View of the wonderful 
| Harmony and Beauty of the Creation; de- 

monſtrates the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of 

the Deity; and at the ſame Time ſhews 
| above any other Inſtance whatſoever the 
8 ſurprizing Force and * of the Hu- 
It man Mind. 

Bur this internal Senſe of Beauty ought 
always to be under the Conduct of right Rea- 
/on, that the Affections ariſing from thence 
| may not be exceſſive, or out of Proportion ; 
tt and much more that the Senſe itſelf be not 
Nl vitiated and deprav d, as we find it is in many 

Perſons, who inſtead of admiring what is 
natural, orderly and uniform, and conſe- 
quently truly beautiful, can be pleaſed 
with nothing, but what is wonderful and 
aſtoniſhing, monſtrous and prodigious ; which 
lays a Foundation for the wildeſt Enthu/raſm 
and Superſtition. 
Tux Pleaſures of Mirth and Gaiety, ari- 
ſing from the Senſe of Ridicule, when kept 
within due Bounds, and regulated by Rea- 
fon and good Manners, are of yery great 
| _ human Life; to ſoften our Cares and 


allay 
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allay the bitter Senſe of Misfortune and Ca- 
lamity ; to temper our more ſerious Thoughts, 
and ſerve as an Antidote againſt Spleen 
and Melancholy. And they do alſo in ma- 
ny Caſes, moſt effectually convey Leſſons 
of Wiſdom and moral Inſtruction; ſince what- 
ever is indecent and deformed in Lite and 
Manners, may by the Pleaſantry of Wit, 
and the nice Touches of rend Raillery, 
be ſo naturally drawn, and placed in ſo ri- 
diculous a Light, as not only to pleaſe and 
divert us with the Repreſentation; but at the 
ſame Time to diſcover to us the Blemiſhes 
and ImperfeQions of our own Characters, and 
by a ſecret kind of Shame excite us to cor- 
rect and amend them. 

THERE can be no ſtronger Motive to make 
us reform the Follies and Abſurdities of our 
Sentiments and Actions, than the Fear of 
being expoſed to Deriſion and Contempt. 
Yet at the ſame Time it is no ſmall Adyan= 
tage to this Method of In//ruFion, that it may 
be managed with Pleaſantneſs and good Hu- 
mour, without any four Aſpeds or magiſ- 
terial Airs, to render it NI _ 
offenſive. 
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Bur as too great a Diſpoſition to Laughter 


is a Mark of Levity and Folly; ſo the 


Art of turning all things into Ridicule, 
and eſpecially of expoſing to Laughter thoſe 
we conyerſe with, is frequently the Talent 
of ungenerous Tempers, and a ſure Indica- 
tion of Pride and 1/-nature. For the Paſ- 
fion of Laughter is always attended with a 
ſecret Scorn of the ridiculous Object, and 
the Pleaſure is heighten'd with a ſudden 
Reflection on our own Preheminence, and 


therefore will be the ſtrongeſt, where Vanity 


and Self-efleem are the moſt predominant. 
AND as the Pleaſures of this Senſe are 
at beſt but ſhort and momentary, and when 
too much indulged occaſion a Remiſsneſs and 
Relaxation of the Mind ; unfitting us for En- 
Joyments of a higher and more ſerious Na- 
ture; they ought therefore to be moderated 
and kane within Bounds, and always be un- 


der the Reſtraints of Reaſon and good Man- 


ners. 
Wx ought not to etibetrrout to raiſe a 
Laugh from every thing; but only ſeek what 


in every thing may juſtly be laugh'd at : 


Whateyer it 1 that contains in it any thing 
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weak and fooliſh, unhandſome, or abſurd, 
will not fail of appearing ridiculous, when 
placed in a true Light; but that which 
is handſome and juſt can never by all the 
Wit in the World be made to appear 1o: 
The very Attempt is in itſelf abſurd, and 
conſequently ridiculous ; and though ſome- 
times the beſt Things may for a while be 
made the Sport of facetious Tongues, yet that 
can only be by Miſrepreſentation and falſe 
Colouring, and when the Cheat is diſcover'd, 
the Ridicule will be ſure to return with 
double Scorn on the Authors of ſo vile a De- 
ceit. 


See 


As the Pleaſures of the Mind are pre- 
ferable to thoſe of the Sex/e, ſo of all men- 
tal Pleaſures the moſt exquiſite and valua- 
ble are thoſe of the /ocial Kind; the Exer- 
ciſe of univerſal Kindneſs and Benevolence, 
Gratitude, Friendſhip, Humanity and Com- 
paſſion, affording a Delight more intenſe and 
laſting than any other. Whenever we are 
touched with any ſtrong AﬀeQion of a ſocial 


and 


Th 
and friendly ſort, the Eyes, the outward 
Features and Geſtures, with other evident 
Marks and Tokens, do plainly expreſs a 
moſt lively and tranſporting Joy, which ſi- 
lences and appeaſes every other Motion of 
Pleaſure, wheneyer it preſents itſelf: No 
Satisfaction of any other kind can be a Match 
for it, and whoeyer is a competent Judge, 
will always give this the Preference; as we 
may obſerve in numberleſs Inſtances, that 
Men will endure all manner of Hardſhips, 
defy Torments, and even Death itſelf when 
animated with a ſtrong Deſire to ſerve thoſe 
they love, or an Averſion to do a thing 
which they abhor, as morally Ill. Nay, what 
is more, eyery Action of that kind meets 
with an univerſal Approbation and Applauſe 
and in the common Senſe of Mankind, is 
judged to be right and good, as well as hand- 
ſome and becoming. 

Axp though, on the contrary, there are 
many who prefer the Joys of Senſe to the 
Satisfactions of the Mind, and chuſe private 
and ſelfiſh Pleaſure before ſocial Enjoyment ; 
yet that muſt proceed from a manifeſt wrong 
Judgment, or a falſe Relſo of Life, becauſe 


we 
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we always diſapprove and blame ourſclyes 
for ſuch a Choice, whenever we ſeriouſly 
reflect upon our own Conduct; and every 
ſettled Diſpoſition of that ſort is condemned 
by all Mankind, and always treated with 
Deteſtation and Contempt. 

AND theſe Pleaſures are not only faperice 
to all others, in their immediate Exerciſe, 
but they are of a permanent and durable 
Nature; they do not take their Flight the 
Moment they are enjoy'd, nor are ſubject 
to Satiety, or Diſguſi ; much leſs are they fol- 
low'd with Repentance and Remorſe; but 
the Remembrance of ſuch Actions is al- 
ways ſweet, and the Conſciouſneſs and Re- 
Fection ever affords a moſt pleaſing and de- 
lightful Entertainment. 

CoNTINUAL Peace and Serenity of Mind is 
the genuine Product of a virtuous Life For 
a Man may then look into himſelf with con- 
ſtant Pleaſure, when he finds nothing there 
that is odious or deform'd, to give him any 
inward Diſturbance or Diſquiet; when he is 
free from the Reproach of Shame and Guilt, 
and can value himſelf upon ſome little Merit 
with his Friends, his — and Mankind. 

| 'Trrs 
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Tuts moſt pleaſing Review ſtrikes the 
moral Senſe in ſo lively a manner, as to ex- 
cite a moſt exquiſite and inexpreſſible De- 
light; inſomuch that the Approbation of a 
Man's own Mind, and the Conſciouſneſs of 
his own Virtue and Merit, has been reckoned, 
of all the Bleſſings of Life, to be the „ 
eſt and moſt ineſtimable; the beſt and no- 
bleſt part of Mankind Arbing always valued 
it above any thing elſe in the World, ſooner 
chuſing to dye, than violate their Honour, 
or do one ſingle Action that is villainous and 
baſe; as well knowing that even Life itſelf, 
when this is gone, is but a wretched Being, 


hardly worth the keeping. 
Tux Practice of Goodneſs and Benevolence 


is not only in itſelf the greateſt Pleaſure; 
but it is alſo even in this Life amply reward- 
ed, by its Conſequences and Effets : Every 
Pleaſure we have, is doubled by being ſhared 
and communicated ; and every Joy and Con- 
tentment of others, by this kind Sympathy 
becomes our own; and then the Love and 
Efteem, the Approbation and Praiſe of all 
good Men, which to an honeſt Mind is a 


moſt exquiſite Satisfaction, will always at- 
tend 
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Ess! 
tend upon Virtue, which proves the ſureſt 
way to Honour and Reputation, becauſe 
thoſe Actions which do manifeſtly tend to 


the general Good, will never fail of being 
crown'd wich general Applauſe. 

Ir is alſo no ſmall Recommendation of 
theſe moral Pleaſures that they do not de- 
pend upon Fortune, they can never be taken 
from us, nor can we be hindred 'in the En- 
joyment of them, unleſs by ourſel ves. 

WHENEVER our Deſire is fix d upon a Good 
that cannot be obtain d, it muſt occaſion 
conſtant Uneaſineſs and Miſery while it 
continues: And as the Loſs of a Pleaſure 
docs often produce a moſt exquiſite Pain, 
we ſhall be continually expos'd to 4fii#1i= 
on and Calamity, whenever we ſet our Hearts 
upon that which may at any Time be loſt, 
or taken from us. And therefore our greateſt 
Wiſdom will. be, to withdraw our Defires 
from thoſe Goods that are precarious and 
uneertain, not m our Power to acquire or 
retain, and direct them to ſuch as are fix'd 
and conſtant, which we can at any Time 
beſtow upon Ourtelves; by which Means we 
may be always ſure to obtain What we de- 
= lire 
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fire, without any Apprehenſion of 2. or 
Diſappointment. 

WIEN we place our Happineſs i in | things 
| er. which are not in our Power, and 
purſue them as our greateſt Good, we are 
neceſſarily expos d to perpetual Grief and 
Vexation ; and the more we indulge any ſuch 
Inclination, the more our: Opinion of the 
falſe Good increaſes, and the Appetite grows 
proportionably fonder of it, ſo as ſtill to 
create new Degrees of Uneaſineſs: But if 
we place our chief Delight in the in ward Ob- 
jects of Worth and Beauty ; ſuch as Honeſty, 
Faith, Integrity, Friendſhip and Honour; 
theſe can never be oyer-yalued, nor the 
Pleafure too much indulg'd, but will be al- 
ways repeated with encreaſing Joy, without 
any fear of Diſappointment or Diſtreſs; ſince 
eyen that Grief and Sorrow, which is truly 
of a ſocial Nature, and flows from human 
Sympathy and Compaſſion, has a mixture 
of ſomething extremely pleaſing and agree- 


able; and the moving our Paſſions in this 
- mournſul way, ſometimes yields a more de- 
lightfi ul Entertainment, than the higheſt En- 

| Joyments of the. ſenſual Kind. 

ll PART 
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PART III. 
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[LJ HENEVER ve ſee any of our 
I own Species, we are pleaſed and 
delighted with the Appearance; for there is 
a Beauty in the human Form, ſuperior to 
any thing elſe, in the whole Creation. And 
when no oppoſite Afſections do interfere, we 
feel by Sympathy, the ſame Paſſions where= 
with we perceive others to be touched. We 

cannot but rejoice to ſee them pleaſed and 
happy, as on the contrary it gives us Grief 
and Anguiſh to view their Miſery and Pain; 
which moves us ſo far as in us lies, to pro- 
mote their Welfare, and to do them all Of- 
fices of Kindneſs and Humanity: And 
this Exerciſe of Benevolence has been ſhewn 
to be the greateſt and moſt exquiſite Plea- 


ſure. 
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Tnus the Good of others becomes a real 
Good to ourſelves, as it gives us the higheſt 


Delight and the Miſery of our fellow Crea- 


tures is allo a real Evil to ourſelves: And 


thus the Intereſt: of every Particular is bound 
up in the public Welfare; fo that whoever 
by working upon his own Mind, can bring 
his Paſſions and AﬀeAions to that juſt Har- 
mony and Proportion, as is moſt conducing 
to the general Good, will thereby procure to 
himſelf the greateſt and moſt durable Sat- 
faction; as on the contraty, where the ſelf- 
im Affections exceed their due Proportion, 
and Men purſue a ſeparate Intereſt, in Op- 
poſition to the general HuppineRs, they fond- 
ty aim at a leffer Good, which Uepiryes them 
of a greater. 

Bur this Benevolence, the common to all, 
45 Men, even to perſect Strangers, is yet 
ſtronger to thoſe that are near, than to ſueh 
as are more Afſtant and remote; and therefore 
is, and ought to be, mote Poverfvl to thoſe of 
the ſame Nation and Community, than to 
Foreigners; ſtill more to our Neighbours and 
Requaintance; àndꝭ to our own Family and 
Teſterity moſt of all; and this without con- 

| : fidering 
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ſidering their moral Q walities, or ſuppoſing 
them to be in all nearly the fame. 

Bur as Objects which are near are apt to 
affect us more, and thoſe that are diftant, leſs, 
than they ought; our Benevolence may poſ- 
ſibly exceed its due Bounds towards fome, 
while it is deficient towards others; ſo that 
this very beſt and nobleft Diſpoſition may 
prove pernicious, if it is not directed by 
rizht Reaſon; as that inſtead of being par- 
tial and narrow, and limited to a tew, it 
may be entire and univerfal, extended in a 
due proportion to all Mankind. 

"Drs: general Hensvoleuce will oblige us to 
do Good to all, fo far as lies in our Power, 
and to do no Harm to none, if it can poſ- 
fibly be avoided; and thereſore we ought 
not upon any Occafion, where abſolute Ne- 
ceſſity does not require it, to de a Prejudice 
to others, to gain an Advantage to ourſel ves, 
nor endeavour to promote the Happineſs of 
fome, by what may contribute to make ot heri 
miſerable. 

Narunx has form'd us ſuſceptible of theſe 
ſympathetic Aﬀe&ions, to maintain Society, 


and rome the poblick Happineſs by ma- 
33 
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king it the Intereſt of every Particular, to 
work towards the general Good - And there- 
fore we ſhould make that the conſtant Rule 
of our ConduiF; and ſo far as a moſt free and 
impartial | Reaſon can direct us, endeavour 
to ayoid being deceived by falſe Appear- 


ances ; and not ſuffer a partial and miſtaken 


— to uſurp the place of that which 
ought to be rational and jut and conſequent; 
ty univerſal and entire. 
As we ought upon all Quins cirefully 
to examine, whether what we take to be 
our Good, may not in conſequence prove the 


ĩeyerſe of it; ſo eſpecially. in that part of 


private Good, which conſiſts in doing Good 
to others, we ſhould proceed with all due 


Care and Deliberation: Here we ought to 


ſuſpend even the Motions of Benevolence, till 
we have well conſidered, whether what we 


are prompted to do from a Principle of 


Kindneſs, will really be conducing to the 

general Good ; or whether what we deſign 

as a Benefit to one, may not proye an In- 

fury to another.. 

Fon whatever is acted contrary to a ge- 

neral * of Humanity, thro a partial, 
tho 
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tho ever ſo kind and generous Affection, 
is in itſelf an Inconſiſtency, far from yield- 
ing any true and laſting Satisfaction; tis only 
a falſe and deceitful Good; and the Pleaſure 


which it affords, deprives us of much greater 


Pleaſure, and will be ſure, ſooner or later, 
to bring upon us Sorrow and Remorſe. 
Tnus Benevolence requires a ſtrict Obſer- 
vance of the Rules of Equity, Juſtice and 
Fidelity: Forbids all Treachery, Inſincerity, 
and Deceit, with every thing elſe that is in- 


jurious and unkind; but at the ſame Time, 


gives full Scope to the Exerciſe of Kindneſs 
and Compaſſion, Bounty and Generoſity 
towards proper Objects, where it will be no 
harm to others, nor too much prejudicial to 
ourſelves. 

We have frequent Opportunities every 
Day of our Lives, to do Good to others, 
without any Detriment to ourſelves; or if in 
the Exerciſe of Kindneſs, we ſhould ſuffer 
fome Loſs or Inconvenience, yet that will 
be abundantly recompenſed by the Pleaſure 
and Satisfaction which it affords : But to do 
Good to others, by bringing a greater Evil 
upon ourſelyes, is what norationul Benevolence 


will 
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will require; neither is it conſiſtent with the 
general Good, to which a juſt degree of Se/f= 
oe in every Particular, and a due regard 
to Self-intereſt is abſolutely neceſſary. 
Yer upon extraordinary Occaſions if any 
Perſon is willing to ſuffer any Hardſhip, or 
even Death itſelf, to fave his Friend, whom 
he highly values, from the ſame Evils which 
he chuſes to undergo; this is no harm tv 
the Publick, the Moment of Good or E- 
vil to the whole, being equal in both Caſes : 
Neither is ſuch an Action blameable, but 
on the contrary is always applauded as an 
Evidence of the higheſt Benevolence and Ge- 
nerofuy. 

Aso when a Man is free to lay down his 
Life, in Defence of his Country; tho' the 


will not equal the Evil that he ſuffers ; yet 
as great Numbers are like to be Gainers by 
what be voluntarily throws away, tis no 
Loſs to the Publick, but on the contrary is 
eſteem' d highly uſeful and beneficial. And 
as no Government or Community can long 
ſubſiſt, nor be ſecure from being oppreſſed, 
* injured by their Neighbours, unleſs the 

Members 


Advantage accruing to particular Perſons, 
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Members thereof be reſolute to hazard their 
Lives in its Defence, therefore a Contempt of 
Death in ſo good a Cauſe, will always ap- 
pear amiable and eligible, notwithſtanding 
all partial and ſelfiſh Eſtimations of Happi- 
neſs: Dulce & Decorum will crown every 
Action of that kind, even tho' it ſhould 
prove unſucceſsful; or fail of attaining the 
End for which it was deſigned. 


8 E C T. II. 


Trovcn from a Principle of Humanity 
we bear Good-will to Mankind, yet the mo- 
ral Senſe makes a great Diſtinction; for when 
we compare different CharaQters, as to their 
moral Qualities, one with another, there a- 
riſes a new trial of the Heart and the Sen- 
timents; Inclinations and Affections of others, 
become the Objects of our Affection. Then 
all thoſe Diſpoſitions and Actions, that are 
kind, generous and beneficent, and that evi- 
dently tend to the publick Good, do always 
appear beautiful and amiable ; they heighten 
and increaſe general Beneyolence, and na- 
turally win our Love and Eſteem of the Agent, 
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even though we receive no Advantage from 
them; but if they are beneficial to us, they 
excite a further Affection called Gratitude. 


WHEREAS on the contrary ſuch Actions 
as proceed from Malice and Ili-nature, or 
which ſhew the Want or Abſence of natu- 
ral Affection, appear odious and deformed; 
they impair or extinguiſh Benevolence to- 
wards the Agent, and excite our Hatred, 
Scorn and Indignation, eyen tho' we are not 
prejudiced by them; but it they are hurt- 
ful to us, they raiſe in us, in a particular 
manner, the Paſſion of Anger and Reſent- 
ment. 

Trar Love and Efteem which natural- 
ly riſes in our Minds towards any Perſon of 
eminent moral Goodneſs, is a moſt pleaſing 
and delightful 4fe#ion; and the Practice of 
virtuous Friendſhip, yields the greateſt and 
moſt exalted Happineſs: Tis ſo far from 
weakening the general Beneyolence, due to 
all Mankind, that it rather tends to improve 
it; and the kind-and focial Diſpoſition, muſt 
of neceflity gain Strength, and encreaſe by 
Exerciſe, in ſo generous and dilintereſted | a 
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Bur as every Affection is influenced by 
Opinion, our great Care ſhould be to form 
right Opinions of Perſons, and not to be im- 
pos d upon by falſe Appearances, and ſpe- 
cious Pretences: No little Services done to 
ourſelves, nor any Agreement in Sentiments 
or Similitude of Manners ſhould induce us to 
judge partially, or poſſeſs us with too fa- 
vourable an Opinion of any Perſons. 

Is we are not cautious and wary in form- 
ing our Judgments, we may often conclude 
Men to be poſſeſſed of that moral Excellency 
which they really want; or elle we may 
take that to be worthy and amiable, which 
is not morally excellent; from whence it 
muſt of neceſſity happen, that our Love and 
Eſteem will be injuriouſly and wantonly ap- 
ply d; and we ſhall beſtow that upon the 
Worthleſs and Inſignificant, which is only 
due to the Virtuous and Good. 

By Education and wrong Inſtruction, car- 
ly inculcated, the moral Senſe is frequently 
depraved, and the Idea of Excellence and 
Worth aſſociated and combined with many 
Things, to which it doth not properly ap- 


pertain : Opinions and Practices of no real 
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Uſe, nor in the leaſt tending to the Hap- 
pineſs of Mankind, are look'd upon as ve- 
nerable and ſacred ; whereby we are drawn 
in, to admire and reyerence ſome Perſons 
for that which is not morally Good, and alfo 


to hate and deſpiſe others for that which is 


no way Evil. Hence it is that Diftindi- 
ons are form d, and Diviſions made into Seds 
and Cabals; and hence proceeds that Spirit 
of Party, and Faction of ſuch infinite Miſ- 
chief to the Publick, as well as deſtructive 
of private Happineſs, wherever it obtains. 


THEREFORE we ought to call in all the 
Powers of Reaſon to our Aid, to diſtinguiſh 


carefully what is ſound and right in human 
Sentiment and Affection, from what is vici- 
ous and wrong, and not to ſuffer our natu- 


ral Notions of what is amiable and worthy 
to be peryerted or miſapply'd. 

In order to aſſign the juſt Value of every 
thing in Life, the ſole Meaſure and Standard 


muſt be tied from moral Refitude, by 


which Rule we may readily diſtinguiſh be- 
twixt the Good and the Bad. And as the 
former will always claim our Reſpe& and 
Eſteem, ſo the latter will naturally excite 
„ 3 4 | . 5 our 
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our Scorn and Contempt. But to form any 
other Diſtinctions amongſt Men, and mark 
them with our Love or Hatred upon any 
other Foundation, is both injurious and un- 
reaſonable: Friendſhip fo ill- grounded can 
yield no true and natural Satisfaction, but 
will be ſure to give us Diſturbance and Re- 
gret, whenever we diſcoyer our Miſtake. 
| Tut degree of Love and Efteem, due to 
any Character, ſeems to be in a great mea» 
ſure proportionable to the moral Goodneſs and 
Virtue which it contains: For Kindneſs and 
Benevolence, when conducted by Reaſon, 
are always amiable, though the Ability to do 
good be never ſo ſmall ; or though the At- 
tempts towards it, ſhould prove unſucceſs- 
ful: But there are many things, which tho 
not in themſelves morally excellent, yet 
when join'd with Virtue, do render it more 
illuſtrious and more beneficial. 
Tux kindeſt Affections, if they be not di- 
rected by Prudence, are of little or no Value; 
but the brighter the Endowments of Reaſon 
and Underſtanding, the more uſeful a good 
Diſpoſition will be, and will appear in a 
more beautiful Light. A Mind well Rtor'd 
1 2 with 
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with uſeful Knowledge, a large Compaſs 
of Thought, a quick Invention, and a pene- 
trating Judgment, when join d with great 
Humanity and Good- nature, do make up a 
worthy and valuable Character. 

Temperance and Courage are in themſelves 
excellent, as they evidence a moderate de.. 
gree of private Affection, and ſhew the ſelſ- 
iſh Paſſions to be under Command ; but eſ- 
pecially when they are made uſe of to ſerve 
the Purpoſes of Beneyolence, they appear 
exceeding amiable. Natural Beauty of out- 
ward Form, when united with the Beauties 
of the Mind, makes a Perſon appear more 
lovely and agreeable. Wealth and Power 
when they are employ d for the publick Good, 
render a Man more extenſively uſeful, and 
do therefore challenge a greater degree of 
Veneration and Refpe&. 

Bur tho' all theſe do add a greater Luſtre 
to Benevolence, yet they ſeem to deriye their 
own Splendor wholly from it; becauſe 
where this is wanting, outward Beauty loſes 
all its Charms, and the greateſt natural Abi- 
lities are fo far from appearing amiable, 
that * only ronder a Perſon more odious 


and 
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and more dreadful. For though Benevolence 
without Ability, can do but little Good; yet 
the greateſt natural Abilities without Bene- 
volence, will be ſure to do abundance of 
Harm. ; 

And yet from a depray'd Senſe of what is 
worthy and eflimable, it happens that many 
are honour'd and ador'd, for being placed in 
high Stations; or being poſſeſſed of great 
Riches, Titles and Preferments, without any 
thing elſe to recommend them; and others 
again applauded and admired for their Policy 
and Cunning, to outwit and deceive thoſe 
they have to do with; or for a ſuperior Un- 
derſtanding and capacious Mind, unaccom- 
panied with an honef# Heart; whilſt others 
for their Courage and military Exploits, not 
in Defence of their Country, but to ſerve 
their own Ambition, have been celebrated 
and renown'd for Heroes; who in reality 
were no better than Robbers and Deſtroyers 
and who ought to have been branded with 
Infamy, as the common Peſts of Mankind. 

THz higheſt Improvement of Benevolence 
is Gratitude, for Nature has determin'd us 
moſt powerfully to love and eſteem the 
moral 
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moral good Qualities of others which affect 
ourſelves; and has given us the ſtrongeſt 
Impreſſions of - Good=will towards thoſe who 
are kind and beneficial to us; fo that it is 
no ſmall Encouragement to do Acts of 
Kindneſs and Beneficence, when the Bene- 
factor is ſure to gain, one Time or other, an 
addition to his Happineſs, by a ſuitable re- 
turn from the Perſons obliged; or if that 
is not in their Power, by a conftant Ac- 
knowledgment, and the ſincereſt Expreſſions 
of Love and Gratitude, which from the mean- 
eſt of Mank ind is always extremely pleaſing 


and delightful. 

"Ts alſo of no ſmall Moment, that as our 
Ability to do Good is limited to a narrow 
Compaſs, left our Benevolence ſhould be 
loft, or become uſeleſs by being equally ex- 
tended to Multitudes, at a great Diſtance, 
whoſe Intereſts we could not be able to pro- 
mote; Nature has ordered that it ſhall be 
more powerfully attracted by Objects that 
are near, than by ſuch as are diſſant and re- 
mote. Thus the general Good-will which 
we bear to all Mankind is heightned into 


Eſteem for thofe of our Acquaintance, whoſe 
moral 


. 
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moral Qualities are known to be good, and 
it is ſtill farther improved into Gratitude 
towards thoſe who have obliged us with 

Kindneſſes and Favours; and thus a Foun- 
dation is laid for the ſtricteſt Ties of Friend - 
ſhip amongſt Relations, Neighbours and Ac- 
quaintance, by the endearing Intercourſe of 
mutual good Offices. 

Axp whoever is wanting in this Diſpoſi- 
tion, or fails to ſhew a grateful Senſe of a 
Benefit receiy'd, and a ſtrong Beneyolence 
towards his Benefactor, is looked upon as 
the worſt of Mankind, and always treated 
with the utmoſt Deteſtation: The Abſence 
of this Senſe heing always mark'd as the 
greateſt Deprayity of human Nature, ſcarce 
conſiſtent with any degree of moral Virtue. 

Bur ſtill this Affection, as well as all others, 
is to be govern'd by Reaſon, and directed to 
its proper Objects in a juſt Proportion, ſo 
as not to interfere with that general Benevo- 
lence which we owe to all Mankind. Far 
we ſhall not fail to blame and reproach our 
ſelyes afterwards, whenever out of Gratitude 
to one, we do that ** is e to 


others. 2 
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SECT. II. 


Tur fame moral Senſe, which determines 
us to be pleaſed with ſome ſort of Sentiments, 
Diſpoſitions and Actions, does as naturally 
diſpoſe us to be di iſpleaſed, 2, and offended with 
others. For as all the kind and ſocial Aﬀec- 
tions, and whatever is morally Good, do make 
A Character appear exceeding amiable and 
graceful, and always gives us Pleaſare and 
Delight, whenever they are preſented to our 
View: So on the other hand, the Want or 
Abſence of theſe, and ach more every 
contrary Diſpoſition, renders a Character 
odious and deform'd, and always gives us 
Diſturbance i in the View and Repreſentation. 

"Bur here we ought to uſe our utmoſt 
Care, not to entertain worſe Opinions of any 
Perſons than they deſerve, by ſuppoſing 
them to have thoſe morally ill Qualities 
which they are free from. Actions are good 
or ill, -amiable or odious, only through the 
AﬀeRtion and Intention from whence they 
proceed: And as we cannot fee into the 
Hearts of others, but muft judge of their 
— wy their Actions; we ought ne- 

| e 
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ver to be haſty in forming a diſadvantage- | 
ous Opinion of any Perſon; but rather ſuſ- 
pend.our Judgment, till we have carefully 
examin'd every Circumſtance; and when we 
have done all, we ſhould put the beſt Con- 
ſtruction upon every Action, that it will ad- 
mit of. For the general Benevolence which 
we bear to all as Men, ſhould make us pre- 
ſame that they are not wanting in the com- 
mon Affections of Humanity, till we have 
evident Proof to the contrary. 

WHENEVER it appears that the /ocial A 
fections are weak and deficient, and over- 
powered by the ſclſiſb Appetites and Inclina- 
tions, this ſo defaces the Beauty of a Cha- 
racter that we can no longer view it with 
Pleaſure and Approbation; and if it was 
poſſible for this Sympathy, or Love to thoſe 
of our own Kind, to be wholly wanting in 
the Conſtitution of any human Creature, ſo 
as that he ſhould be entirely govern'd by 
Selfiſhneſs or Malice, tis hard to conceive 
how ſuch a one could be treated, otherwiſe 
than with the utmoſt Hatred and Deteſtati- 
on. But there are many Actions which may 
appear to' be morally ill, which yet do pro- 

0 2 .  -- cnn 
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ceed from Kindneſs and good Affection; 
but that ſo partial and hi, that it looks 
not like itfelf : And this merits our Com- 
paſſion rather than our Hatred, and ſhould 
excite our Endeayours to rectify the Mi fake. 
Ad in all Perfons the good Ditpoſitions may 
be ſometimes overcome by fudden Starts and 
contrary Sales of Paſſton, which yet may be 
excuſed if the main 'Tenour of their Conduct 
be right and good. We ought therefore 
never to ſuffer any little Injuries done to 
ourſelves, or any falfe Suggeftions, or un- 
fair Repreſentations, to fix our Attention ſo 
much upon the Faults of any Perſons, as 
wholly to overlook their Virtues, and induce 
as to entertain odious Conceptions of them, 
as if they were abfolutely evil and malicious. 
- 'THtRE is a Mixture of Good and III in 
all Chara#ers, the moſt excellent Endow- 
ments are often attended with great Blemifhes 
and Imperfections; and if we ſearch for the 
moſt ſhining @ yalities, we ſhall often find 
them obſcured by remarkable Defefs. But 
ſtill where the moral Goodneſs is ſufficient to 
outweigh the Evil in any Perſons, they 
onght 1d far to be the Objects of our Love 
; and 
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and E/tem; and the worlt ought not to 
ſhare a greater degree of Hatred, than is 
proportionable to the exceſs of their ill Qua- 
lities aboye the good. 
Too great a propenſity to entertain odious 
Opinions of others, and to hate and de- 
fpife them upon ſlight Grounds, muſt pro- 
ceed from a great want of Benevolence and 
Humanity; and from a falfe Judgment of 
outſelves and others: For whoever under- 
ſtands the Frame and Conſtitution of his 
own Species, and conſiders well the great va- 
riety and ftrength of their Paſtors, and the 
weaknefs of their Reaſon, will make great 
allowances for human Fraitty ; and if he can 
but look into himfelf with an impartial Eye, 
he may fre enough there, to malce him leſs 

As we ought not to wrong any Perſons fo 
far as to firppoſe they have in them that 
moral Evil, which they are clear of; fo nei- 
ther ought we to hate and defpite them, for 
that which is not morally ill: Poverty, Mean- 
neſs of Birth, natural Defects, Blemiſhes and 
Imperfections, ſhould move our Compaſſion, 
rather than our rn; and we ought never 


to 
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to hate one another for different Opinions 
concerning Religious Matters, or different 
Methods of Religious Worſhip. 

OpIxioxs and Practices, which are hurt- 
ful to none, nor any way inconſiſtent with 
the public Peace; tho they may poſſibly 
be ſometimes fooliſh and abſurd, and con- 
ſequently the proper Objects of Mirth and 
Ridicule; yet they ought by no means to be 
treated with Rage and Fury. Tho' as the 
Paſſions of Mankind have been managed, 
the keeneſt Reſentment has been raiſed a- 
bout Trifles, and a Difference in Opinion a- 
bout Matters of no real uſe, has been made 
the Foundation of an A4ztipathy, the moſt 
bitter and implacable of all others. 


Bur whatever is ſo far deſtructive of nas 
ue Affection and Humanity, as to give us 
injurious Opinions of others, and create in 
us Ayerſion and IIl- will towards them, with- 
out juſt Cauſe, or beyond a juſt Degree, from 
whatever Notion or Principle it may be ad- 
vanced, it is utterly repugnant: to our true 
F flo: It deftroys that Peace and Tran- 
quillity of Mind, that Eaſe and Good-humour, 
to eſſential to our Happineſs; is productive of 

nothing 
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nothing but continual Rancour and Diſtur- 
bance, and in its Conſequences and Effects, 
will be ſure to bring upon us Sorrow and 
Repentance. 

WHEN the moral Qualities of any Perſons 
appear to be wholly Eyil, and their Actions 
extremely hurtful to others, they raiſe in us 
not only Hatred and Averſion, but alſo Iy- 
dignation; not only ſuſpending for a Time, 
that Kindneſs and Good-will, which we na- 
turally bear to all, but moving us forcibly 
the contrary Way, and inciting us to their 
Harm and Deſtruction, as Creatures that are 
pernicious to the reſt of their Kind, But 
this Paſſion of Avger and Reſentment is moſt 
frequently and moſt powerfully kindled by 
Injuries done to ourſelves; becauſe we are 
apt to be moſt deeply affected with that mo- 
ral Evil in others, by which we ourſelyes 
come to be Sufferers; and this in a juſt de- 
gree is very requiſite, as it fortifies us to re- 
pel Injury, and reſiſt Violence when offer d. 
Ix any Creature was wholly void of this 
Paſſion, and could be ſo tame, as patiently 
to bear all Indignities; ſuch a one muſt not 
expect to be ever free from Inſalts and A. 
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wes. But it is no ſmall Efficacy to re- 
ſtrain Men from ill Actions, when they know 
that they ſhall incyr, not only the Hatred 
and III-will of all Mankind, but alſo the 
Vengeance of the injured Partics; and one 
Perſon intending Violence and Harm to 
another, is often deter'd from the Executi- 
on, When he perceives by the riſing Motions 
of this Paſſion, that it will not paſs unpu- 
Bur as every Affection of Kindneſs and 
Gratitude is a real Phaſare, fo every Im- 
of Hatred and Refentment is a Di/- 
Pleaſure ; tis a real. Pain and Diſturbance, 
and all the Satisfaction we can receive in 
gratifying our Revenge, is only a ſhort-liv'd 
Joy, chat reſults from the removal of a moſt 
grievous and tormenting Anguiſh, which is 
moſt commonly foHow'd by long and laſt- 
ing Remorſe. We ought therefore for our 
own Sakes, and for our own Eaſe and Hap- 
pPinefs, to avoid it as much as poſſible; and 
eſpecially to guard againſt the Exceſs of 
this Faſſian, ſo deſtrudive of Hamanity, and 
— 
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Ir ruffles and diſcompoſes the Mind, de- 
ſtroys the natural Calm and Eaſineſs of our 
Tempers, and hinders the Exerciſe of Be- 
neyolence towards others, as well as thoſe 
who gaye the Provocation; introducing by 
degrees a Habit of Perverſeneſs and ILna- 
ture, which may at laſt degenerate into 
Cruelty, Barbarity and Inhumanity; the moſt 
horrid and unnatural of all Paſſions, and at- 
tended with the greateſt Miſery, as they im- 
ply a ſtate of continual Bitterneſs and Tor- 
ment, without the leaſt mixture of any real 
and natural Joy. Accompanied with a Con- 
ſciouſneſs of the deſerved Hatred and IIl- 
will, the Hoſtility and Vengeance of all 
Mankind, 

Tris. Paſſion, whenever it — is of 
all others the moſt raging and impetuous; 
it bears down Reaſon and every oppoſite 
Affection, like a Tempeſt; hurrying Men in- 
to Actions contrary to all Honour and Juſtice, 
as well as to their own Intereſt and Safety: 
We ought therefore to ſtifle and ſuppreſs as 
much as poſſible the firſt Motions of Reſent- 
ment, and give ourſelyes liberty to examine, 
whether what we take to be an Injury may 

N not 
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not be an accidental Harm, without any ma- 
licious Intention. For nothing is the proper 
Object of Anger but what proceeds from a 
Diſpoſition that is morally Evil, and many 
Actions which do ſo, and are real Injures, 
had yet better be deſpiſed and overlooked, 
or turned off with an air of Pleaſantry, than 
ſeriouſly and ſtiffly reſented," _ 

Wax and feeble Minds are moſt prone 
to Anger, and by their exceeding Fierce- 
neſs, generally diſappoint their own Pur- 
poſes; but the greateſt and the braveſt of 
Men are always calm and ſedate; they are 
aboye being diſtutbed with little Injuries, 
and can generouſly pardon the greateſt; tak- 
ing more delight in Mercy and F. orgivenefs 5, 
than in proſecuting e when it is in 
their Power. 


SECT. IV; 


"a 800d. arit virthous Ad ions meet with 
the Approbation of our own Minds, whenever 
we reflect upon them; and the Conſciouſneſs 
thereof yields a continual Pleaſure, and next 
to _ we are fo form'd by Nature, as to de- 

. light 
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light in the Approbation and good Opi nion 
of others; which is the Senſe of Honor 
and Reputation. 

Ir this be directed by nge Reaſon, ſo as 
to regard only the judgment of the Wiſe 
and Good, it will prove a moſt powerful in- 
centive to Virtue; but if it is an undiſtin- 
guiſh'd deſire to gain the good Opinion of 
thoſe we converſe with, it may frequently 
lead us aſtray: For in many Perſons the 
moral Senſe is very much depraved, and they 
are taught to meaſure right and wrong, not 
by the Standard of moral Excellence, but from 
falſe and partial Rules, contriv'd for other 
Purpoſes than to promote the Happineſs of 
Mankind; and thereby are accuſtomed to 
admire and eſteem many things that are not 
| morally Good, and to hate and abhor others 
that are no way Evil And whoever is ſo 
fond of popular Applauſe as to make the 
vulgar Opinion the Rule of his Conduct, 
cannot frequently fail of being led into Er- 
rors; nor can any one attain to Virtue and 
Happineſs, or to true and laſting Honour, un- 
leſs he can form his Judgment according to 
the Standard of Truth and Nature, and can 
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recal his Fancy from the Power of Faſhion 
and Reputation, to that of Reaſon. 

THEREFORE we ought to moderate this 
natural Love of Reputation, fo far as never 
to aim at it by indirect Methods, or ſtrive 
to obtain it by ſuch Actions as will deſtroy 
the Approbation of our own Minds, and that 
Peace of Conſcience which of all worldly Poſ- 
ſeſſions is the moſt invaluable : All the Ho- 
nour and Reputation we can gain by ſuch 
Means, is only a falſe and deceitful Good, 
which depriyes us of one much greater; and 
as it is built upon a wrong Foundation, can 
never be ſound and laſting, but will rather 
end in Infamy and Diſgrace. 

Txt Love and Eſteem of others, when 
obtain'd by honourable and worthy Actions, 
yields a Pleaſure not only natural and juſt, 
but exquiſite and delightful; and the beſt 
and nobleſt Minds are moſt ſuſceptible of 
this Paſſion, which yet ought to be reſtrain'd 
and kept within due Bounds. It will always 
be a great part of Wiſdom to form 7 O- 
PHPinions of ourſelyes, and to guard againſt 
Flattery and falſe Praiſe from without, and 
againſt Self-love from within ;. that we be 

not 
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not betray'd into vain and conceited Imagi- 
nations of our own Worth, ſo as to ex- 
pect a greater ſhare of Honour and Eſteem 
than we really deſerve. 

WHOEVER ſincerely aims at Virtue, will 
be modeſt and humble, contenting himſelf 
with the Teſtimony of his own Conſcience, 
and the Eſteem and Approbation of thoſe few 
good Men, to whom he has the Happineſs 
to be intimately known, without being ſol- 
licitous for the reſt; ſince an immoderate 
deſire after Honour and Applauſe, which 
excceds the bounds of an honeſt Emulation, 
and riſes into Pride and Ambition, is 1o yain 
and fooliſh a Thing. 

Wno would ever engage in ſuch a Pur- 
ſuit, who conſiders with what difficulty a ge- 
neral Reputation is to be obtain'd ; how of- 
ten tis ſully'd by Miſrepreſentation, and how 
eaſily tis blaſted by Calumny, Slander and 
Detraction? 

Iux moſt diſtinguiſh'd Excellence is com- 
monly the mark of Envy and Ili-nature ; 
for it is the fault of all proud and ambitious 
Spirits, that they judge too partially of their 
own Merit, and raiſing their Expectations 
too 
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too high, are apt to think themſel ves injured 
when any Perſons are advanced above them, 
and obtain more Honour than themſclyes : 
And this moves them to hate others for thoſe 
very Qualities which ought to excite their 
Admiration and Eſteem, and to uſe all baſe 
and unworthy Methods to leſſen and defame 
them. But a Wound given to a Man's Re- 
putation and good Name, is of all others the 
moſt ſenſible, and excites the bittereſt Re/ent- 
ment; which fills the Hearts of aſpiring and 
ambitious Men with conſtant Anxiety, Jealou- 
ſy and Miſtruſt; and the cruel ſhocks of Diſ- 
appointment, the workings of Envy, and 
the ſtings of Affront will be perpetually tor- 
menting thoſe, whoſe Deſires after Honour 
and Applauſẽ are ſo eager and exceſſive. 
WkEREASs they who act from a virtuos 
Inclination, without any ſuch ardent 7hir/ 
aſter Fame, and can rather flight and deſpiſe 
the Opinion of the Vulgar, will not fail ſoon- 
er or later to obtain the largeſt ſhare of it; 
and if their Station in the World has been 
ſuch as to enable them to be beneficial to a 
conſiderable part of Mankind, their Names 
Vill be made immortal, and they will be ſor 
eyer remembred with Honour and Eſteem. 


SECT. 
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8. E. G. F. V. 


Tur ſum of what has been advanced is 
only” this, that Nature has furniſhed us with 
various Senſes, or Powers of Perception, thro? 
which the proper Objects do differently affect 
us with Phaſure or Pain; and that we are 


neceſſarily determin'd "5 ſhun and. eſcape, 


ſo far as we are able, every painful and un- 
eaſy Senſation; as well as to retain and con- 
tinue that which is pleaſing and delightful. 
ALL preſent Good aſſects us with Pleaſure, 
which neyer puts us into Motion, nor giyes 


us any Inclination but to continue in our pre- 


ſent State; but preſent or approaching Evil 
gives us Pain and Diſturbance, and by ex- 
citing our Averſion, moves us powerfully to 
fly from and avoid it; and not only preſent 
Evil, but alſo every Idea of abſent Good gives 
us Grief and Uneaſineſs; and by exciting 
our Defire, moves us ſtrongly to leck after 
and obtain it. 

WHENEVER we 8 that which upon 
the whole is not our Good, as alſo when we 
fly from .that which is not neceſſarily and 

abſolutely 


Le 
abſolutely Evil; theſe muſt be manifeſt Er- 
rors in our Conduct, as they are not conduc- 
ing to our Happineſs, which is the ulti- 
mate end of all our Actions. 

Ver we are unavoidably ſubject to ſuch 
Errors, becauſe we are put into Motion by 
Defire or Averſion, which tho they are excit- 
ed by the Objects of Good and Evil, yet 
they are not proportionable to their true and 
intrinſick Value, but to their Appearance, or 
the Impreſſion they make upon the Mind, and 
the Faney or Opinion we have of them: And 
it may frequently happen from many Cauſes, 
that the apparent Good or Evil may be 
different from the real. 

To prevent being led aſtray by falſe 
Ideas and deceitful Appearances of Good and 
Evil, God Almighty has endow'd us with 
Reg a, to be our Guide and Director; which 
will not only ſhew us the moſt proper Means 
to obtain what we deſire, but will alſo, up- 
on a fair Enquiry, diſco ver to us which are 
the moſt worthy Objects of Defire: and 
therefore we ſhould not ſuffer ourſelves to 
he hurry'd away by every forward Inclina- 
HOP, oy. rather ſtop and ſuſpend our Mo- 
| ? tions, 


E 
tians, till we have well conſidered whether 
what we have in view be really conducing 
to our Happneſs, or the contrary. 

Wr ought to apply our utmoſt Care, to 
ſearch the Source and Original of all our Er- 
rors, and correct thoſe falſe Opinions, and 
deluding Fancies, which betray us into ir- 
regular Purſuits. Every Idea of Pleaſure, 
or Apprehenſion of Evil, which preſents it- 
{elf to our view, ſhould be brought to the 
Standard of Truth and Reaſon, and be 
throughly examin'd, rectify d and adjuſted 
before it is allow'd to paſs; that fo our De- 
fires and Averſians, and all our conſequent 
Motions, may be ordered and directed for the 
beſt; that we may, as far as in us lies, ſhun 
and avoid all Evil, and obtain the beſt and 
greateſt Good. 

N order to diſcover which is our greateſt 
Good, and will yield us the moſt valuable 
and Jaſting Pleaſure, we have endeayour'd 
to enquire into the ſeveral Senſes, or Powers 
of Aﬀettion we are endow'd with; and the 
various Pleaſures and Pains we are capable 
af receiving; from whence it appears that 
the . of S 15 commonly fo call'd, 


wherein 
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wherein 'many Perſons do place their chief 
Enjoyment, are of all others the loweſt and 
leaſt valuable, and when too much indulged, 
will be ſure to depriye us of much nobler 
Pleaſures, and do commonly bring upon. us 
the greateſt Exils. 


Tu Pleaſure of the Mind which reſult 
from the View and Contemplation of Beauty, 
in the purſuit of natural Knowledge, and 
every Branch of polite Learning, is far ſu- 
perior to the Joys of Senſe; and is in itſelf 
very excellent and worthy, as it tends to 
the enlarging of the Underſtanding, and the 
Improvement of Reaſon, beſides other Ad- 
vantages. 

Taz Pleaſures of Mirth ad Gaiet „ in 
proper Seaſons, and under juſt Reſtraints, 
are alſo very uſeful and enlivening; they 
help to preſerve good Humour, and Chear- 
fulneſs of Temper, and ferve as a ſpecific 
Remedy againſt ferious Extravagance, and 
melancholy Deluſion, 

Bux of all the Del; bes which human 
Nature 1s capable of -enjoying, the moſt 
hvely and tranſporting are thoſe which flow 
from 8 e and * Paſſion; which 

conſiſt 
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conſiſt in the Exerciſe of Kindneſs and Hu- 
manity, Gratitude and Love. For the ſo- 
vereign Ruler of the World has made thoſe 
Affections the moſt exquiſitely moving and 
moſt conducing to the private Happineſs of 
every Particular, which at the ſame Time 
tend moſt to promote the general Good. 


AxD they are not only the moſt pleaſing 
in their dire& and immediate Exerciſe, but 
alſo in Contemplation and Reflection: For 
every Mind, or thinking Principle is ſo form'd 
by Nature, as to perceive a Beauty and a 
Grace, in every thing that is harmonious and 
proportionable: But the proportionate and re- 
gular State is the truly proſperous and natural 
one in every Subject contriv'd by Wiſdom 
and Deſign for the greateſt Uzility and Ad- 
vantage, and of all Beauties, the moſt en- 
gaging is that which appears in real Life, 
and reſults from that Harmony and Propor- 
tion of the Sentiments and Affections in the 
human Mind, which is beſt adapted to the 
Happineſs of every Particular, and alſo to 
the general Good of the whole Syſtem, 

Tis this which yields the higheſt Delight, 
whenever we view it in others; and much 
O 2 MOTes 
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more when we: are conſcious of it in our- 
ſelves: Whercas the contrary is moſt odious 
and: deteſtable, exciting our higheſt Aver- 
ſion and Drſturbance; and whatever is act- 
ed contrary to this natural rule of Honeſty 
and Worth, deſtroys all inward Peace and 
T ranqullliry; ; and ſets us at continual Vari- 
ance with ourſelves, becauſe that which pleaſes 
in the Action will diſpleaſe in Reflection, 
and create perpetual Repentance and Self- 
diſapprobation. 


Wich leads to the main C onclufion we 
have endeavoured to eſtabliſh; for we do pre- 
ſume to affirm, how contrary ſoever it may 
be to the Opinion of the World, that V irtue 
is ſomething more than an empty Sound; that 
it is not only the Support and Ornament of 
Society, and beneficial to Mankind in gene- 
ral; but allo to every particular Perſon, tis 
the trueſt and moſt ſubſtantial Happineſs, 
as it yields the greateſt and moſt laſting Plea- 
ſure, both in its immediate Exerciſe, and in 
its Conſequences and Effects; and that tis 
this which gives a Reliſh to all other Pleaſures, 

and where tis wholly wanting, there can be 
no true nor laſting Pleaſure, but all will 
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be Bitterneſs, Horror and Remorſe, with- 
out the leaſt Mixture of any thing gentle 
and agreeable. 

THEREFORE as Happineſs is the ultimate 
end of our Lives, we ought to make uſe 
of that natural Talent of Reaſon, which 
God Almighty has given us, to guide and 
direct us toward it; and by the Method of 
Suſpenee and Peliberation upon all Occaſions, 
to form tight Opinions of Good and Evil, 
ſo far as we are able, and eſtabliſh with- 
in ourſelves a ſuſt Reliſh, a true and inva- 
riable Taſte in Life and Manners. 

Havins firſt ſettled right Notions of what 
is worthy and valuable in Life, we ought 
by the patient uſe of Forbearance and Re- 
ſtraint, to wean our Fancy from inferior 
Enjoyments ; and by habitual Practice, to 
encreaſe our Reliſh of thoſe that are our 
higheſt Good; and by working upon our owh 
Minds, to bring all our Diſpoſitions and Affec- 
tions to that juſt Harmony and Proportion, ſo 
eſſential to Virtue and Happineſs, which 
are found to be one and the ſame. 

Wr ought to have the ſenſual 2 


and Inclinations, as much as poſſible, at 
le, | Com- 
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Command; avoiding too much Indulgence, 
and rather ſtriving. on all Occaſions to prac- 
tiſe Forbearance and Self- denial; which 
will not only much inhance thoſe very ſen- 
ſual Delights, but alſo leaves us free and 

diſincumbred in the purſuit of better Ob- 
Ax then as to the Goods of Fortune, as 

thoſe are only neceſſary to ſome certain Ends, 
and not immediately good themſelves, our 
Deſires of theſe, and Purſuits after them, 
ſhould be kept within due Bounds, and ne- 
ver ſuffered to grow immoderate. The 
whole Value of theſe we ſhould efteem the 
proper uſe. of them, and never to imagine 
they are good for any thing further than to 
ſupply our own Wants, and relieve the Ne- 
ceſſities of others. In a word, we ſhould 
ſtrive above all, to enrich our Minds with 
the ineſtimable Treaſures of true Knowledge, 
and whatever we have, endeayour to culti- 
vate ſuch a virtuous Diſpoſition, that it may 
always be our chief Delight to do Good to 
all, ſo far as lies in our Power. All our other 
- Pleaſures ſhould be brought to correſpond 
and be Friends with this; and no Affection 

| ſhould 
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ſhould be indulged by us, that is in the leaſt 
inconſiſtent with it; and that for this plain 
Reaſon, becauſe the nearer we approach the 
Standard of moral Excellence, which conſiſts 
in' Goodneſs and Benevolence, the more we 
ſhall adyance our own true Happineſs inthe 
Enjoyment of the greateſt and moſt Ain 
Satisfaction. 

AND yet after all, with our utmoſt Ef. 
forts we ſhall not be able to attain to be 
perfectly virtuous, or completely happy, 
but Virtue and Vice, Wiſdom and Folly, 
Happmeſs and Miſery, will be differently 
ſhared and yariouſly mixed and compounded 
in the ſeveral Characters of Mankind: And 
ſo it muſt of neceſſity be, unleſs we could 
be omniſcient and infallible. The ſaupream 
Wiſdom beſt knows how to compoſe the Diſ- 
orders to the intelligent World, to recon- 
cile the jarring Motions, and make all the 
ſeeming Diſcords contribute to a moſt per- 
fect Harmony. But that is above the reach of 
our Underſtanding: We can diſtinguiſh what 
is apparently Good or Evil, with relation to 
ourſelyes, and to thoſe of our own kind, and 
haye oa natural Senſe of Right and Wrong 
to 
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to direct us in our Conduct; but of what is 
abſolutely Good or Evil, with reſpect to the 
whole, we can form no Judgment, becauſe 
we cannot ſee the whole; and we are loſt 
in Mazes, whenever we preſume to reaſon 
about things that are placed beyond oui Vic, 
and of which we can form no Ideas but 
what are very inadequate and im perfect. 
Bur as we know that in the Unzverſe all 
things are govern'd.. and regulated ſor the 
beſt by a Being infinitely. Wile and Good; 
we have Reaſon to hclieye. that not only thoſe 
Motions, that are regular' and true, but al- 
ſo thoſe, which appear to be moſt irregular, 
all the various Errors and Imperfectiaus of 
the ſeveral Parts may be guided by à ſu- 
perior Hand, ſo as to conſpire to the Beauty, 
Order and Perfection of the whole. © 
Tuvs, Sir, I have laid before you without 
any reſerye what you required from me, and 
what I take to be the Truth, in hopes that I 
may paſſibly {et you on thinking with a little 
more Attention upon a Subject of no ſmall 
Concern. I pretend te no more in this ſmall 
Performanee than only to have copy d from 
Nature and from the greateſt Maſters; and 


whether 


* 
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whether I have copy'd truly, is ſubmitted 
to your Judgment. For tho? I call this Piece 
which 1 preſent you with, a Sermon (as I 
know not how ſuch a profound Harangue 
can meriv any other Title,) yet I would not 
haye you to imagine that my Deſign is to 
inſtruct you. _ You will not ſuppoſe me to 
be ſo vain. I only lay it before you for your 
Advice and Correction; and as theſe are the 
Rules by which I have endeavoured to form 
my own Judgment in Morals, I ſhould think 
myſelf happy, if in the main they might meet 
with your Approbation, and I depend upon 
your Friendſhip to point out the Miſtakes I 

may have run into. 
I HAvE long been poſſeſsd with an Opini- 
on, that the Paſſions and Affections of Man- 
kind and all their conſequent Motions and 
Actions do depend upon ſome certain Powers 
of the Mind, which tho' they are very plain 
to Obſervation, yet if they are not ſuffici- 
ently attended to, the Appearances of human 
Affairs can never be rightly explain d. I have 
therefore laid the foundation of this -little 
Syſtem of Morality entirely upon what we 
feel and experience within ourſelves, without 
preſuming to enter into Speculations of a 
P high 
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high and difficult Nature, or to intermeddle 
with what is your peculiar Province, I mean, 
Divinity. 


War we ought to do as Men, for the 
fake of our own preſent Happineſs and In- 
tereſt is every Man's Buſineſs to enquire : 
What we are further oblig'd to as Chriſtians, 
with regard to the World to come, we glad- 
ly learn from you, always acknowledging 
that the Perfection of Virtue is in Religion, 
without which it would want its main Se- 
curity and Support. 

Bur it ſeems highly neceſſary, that we 
ſhould in the firſt place ſettle right Notions 
of what is morally excellent, and cultivate 
faitable Diſpoſitions within ourſeives:; other- 
wiſe we ſhall ſcarce be able to form worthy 
Eonceptions of the ine Being, and may 

poffibly do him but little Honour, while 
we aſcribe thoſe weak Paffions to Divinity, 
which are the Frailties and Blemiſhes of the 
Human Nature. 

Turns are ſome antecedent Pemonſtra- 


tions of Reaſon previous to Revelation, 


which muſt convince us, that there is a 
God, and that he is ſo good as not to de- 
ceive us, nay, that the higheſt Goodneſs 
muſt 
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muſt of neceſſity belong to him, without any 
of thoſe defects of Paſſion, thoſe Weak- 
neſſes and Diſturbances, which are only 
to be found in finite and imperfe& Beings, 
but are neceſſarily excluded a Being which 
is abſolutely perfect. | 
Bur if thro the want of a free uſe of Rea- 
{on we abſurdly ſuppoſe the Deity to be an 
arbitrary, angry and vindictive Being, re- 
venging himſelf when offended on others 
than thoſe who gave the Provocation, or like 
ſome Eaſtern Monarch pleaſed with Flattery, 
Cringing and mean Proſtration; partial to 
a few of his Creatures, and cruel to all the 
reſt; this can have no other Tendency than 
to ſap the Foundation of all true Religion, 
and to reyerſe all Morality, by making thoſe 
Qualities amiable and adorable which are 
really odious and deteſtable. 
And if a Man is never ſo ſound and ſteady 
a Believer, yet if he has no Diſpoſition that 
is morally Good, if he has no Sympathy, nor 
kind Affection, nor no Senſe of Virtue 
and Honour, but his whole Attention is fixt 
upon the fullneſs of his Reward ; how can 
you judge him to be other than mercenary 
and yenal, who by the ſame Allurements of 
74 private 
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private Matte ge may be hired to be wick- 
ed, as well as to be Good, both being to him 
equally indifferent. 

WHOEVER has a Diſpoſition ſo kind and 
compaſſionate, as to delight in the Happineſs 
of his fellow Creatures, will deſire it as a 
thing, which is to him direaly and imme- 
diately Good, and if he is from Reaſon and 
Reflection perſuaded that the Pleaſure he re- 
ceives in promoting the Happineſs of others 
is ſuperior to all other Pleaſures, the greater 
will be the Appearance of Good, and the 
Deſire will be ſo much the ſtronger ; he 
will then ſtrive to cultivate ſuch a Diſpoſi- 
tion as his trueſt Intereſt and Happineſs. 
If he is allo convinced from Revelation, that 
moral Goodneſs will be rewarded in the 
World to come, this will raiſe an additional 
Deſire, and move him more pow crfully to 
purſue it, not only as excellent in itſelf, but as 
it will be a means to procure eternal Hap- 
pineſs hereafter. 

AND in many Caſes where the good Af 
fections are weak and inſufficient to carry 
us on ſteadily in a virtuous Courſe, or where 
they are in danger to be overcome by oppoſite 
TT, the belief of future Rewards and 
Puniſh- 
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Puniſhments will come in moſt ſeaſonably to 
our Aid and Support; fo that the enforce- 
ing of theſe is highly neceſſary, becauſe, 
when rightly apply'd, they do moſt effectu- 
ally promote moral Goodneſs and Virtue. 

Ver if we are mainly influenced by theſe 
external Motives, our Attention will be gra- 
dually drawn off from the intrinſick Beauty 
and Excellence of Virtue; and if at the 
lame Time the Practice of it is repreſented 
as no way conducing to our Happineſs in this 
Life, but rather tending in many Caſes to 
make us miſerable, we ſhall no longer chuſe 
it for its own ſake, but only as a thing that 
is mediately Good, which may procure us 
ſome Advantage hereafter. 

THEN if theſe future Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments are not annexed in a juſt proportion 
to their proper Objects, and much more'F 
they ſhould chance to be miſapply d, and 
Rewards be join'd to moral Evil, and Pu- 
niſhments to what is morally Good ; the De- 
ſires and Averſions, the Hopes and Fears 
excited thereby will act contrary to the 
good Aﬀections, the Cauſe of Virtue will 
be betray'd, and Mens Morals may be ex- 
ceedingly corrupted and depray'd. 
; "Ts 
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'Tis an Obſervation no lefs true than it 
is ſeriouſly affecting, that at this very Day, 
in the greateſt part of Europe, where the re- 
form'd Religion has not obtain'd, Rewards 


and Puniſhments are almoſt entirely miſape 
plyd. For tho' it is moſt certain, that the 


divine Being wills nothing, but what is moſt 
conducing to the Happineſs of his Creatures, 
and will reward ſuch Actions as tend to 
the general Good, and puniſh the contrary ; 
yet in thoſe Countries, by ſuppreſſing or 
perverting the Scriptures, the Clergy ſeldom 
fail to make their own Will the Will of God, 
and can diſtribute his Rewards and de- 
nounce his Juagments as beſt will ſuit their 
own Purpoſes. 

Tis well known, that the main ſtreſs is 
not laid upon moral Goodneſs, but upon 
ſuch things as are either trifling and inſigni- 
ficant, of no manner of uſe in Society, or 
elſe immoral and pernicious, utterly incon- 
ſiſtent with the Happineſs of Mankind. For 
there the People are train'd up, ſo far as 
the ſtrongeſt Sanctions of future Happineſs 
or Damnation can influence to reſign their 
Reaſon and Underſtanding in the firſt place, 


and belieye, or at leaſt pretend to believe 
things 
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things that are either wholly unintelligible, 
or elſe entirely ſenſeleſs and abſurd ; and 
in the next place to diveſt themſelyes of Hu- 
manity, and moſt heartily to hate, perſecute 
and deſtroy all who are not of ths ſame 
Opmion. 

Ir is indeed happy for Mankind that the 
natural Affections of Benevolence and Com- 
Paſſion are in many Caſes too ſtrong to be 
overcome by thoſe foreign Motrves ; inſo- 
much that even under the worſt Religions, 
the generality do {till retain a great ſhare of 
moral Goodneſs : Yet it were to be wiſh= 
ed, that Hiſtory was more filent as to many 
cruel and inhuman Actions, which Men have 
been excited to thro” falſe and injurious Con- 
ceptions of the Deity, and from a wrong Ap- 
plication of Rewards and Puniſbments. For 
the time has been, when People have been 
tanght to merit Heaven by committing the 
greateſt Barbarities upon Earth; not to men- 
tion the leſſer and more moderate Miſchiefs 
of mutual Hatred, and bitter Antipathy, 
which different Perſuaſions ſeldom fail to bear 
towards one another, 

We know by certain Experience, that 
ſomething of this kind is fill remaining a- 

mong 


have too much of a Chriſtian Spirit to build 


Eno how to repreſent it in its original Beauty 
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mong thoſe, who call themſelves Chriſtians, 
tho' too little agreeing with that great 4 


and Characteriſtick, which our bleſſed Sa vi- 
our himſelf has leſt us: By this ſhall all 


Men know. that ye are my Diſciples in fot 
Je have Love to one another. 
Bur I ſhall dwell no longer upon ſo; un- 
l Subject; tho' theſe Abuſes and Cor- 
ruptions ol the beſt Inſtitution that ever ap- 
peared in the World are what I have often 


heard you lament: | For you, my Friend, 
Religion upon the Ruins of Humanity ; You | 


and. Simplicity, and can both by your Preach- 
ing and: Example moſt effectually recom- 
mend all true Piety and Goodneſs, and par- 
ticularly thoſe truly Chriſtian Virtues ; of 
Humility, Meeknefs, univerſal Charity and 
Good-will to Mankind, which makes you ſo 
much, honoured and eſteem'd by N know 


_ you, 90d. amongſt the reſt, n 
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au abe und a, bumble Servant. 
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